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The 1944 wool clip is the smallest since 1936. 
. = F..-7 

The only solution to the problem of the 
charlatan that is likely to be permanent is 
proving to the public that the qualified man 
is superior. 

yore? 

The organisms most sensitive to penicillin 
are, in the order named, Gonococcus, Strepto- 
coccus, B. anthracis and the clostridia. Eber. 
typhosa is slightly sensitive but coliform and 
tubercle bacilli are insensitive. 

yore 

Clostridium chauvoei is the cause of a ma- 
jority of the cases of blackleg in cattle, a 
minor portion of the cases in sheep, rare cases 
in swine, goats, camels, reindeer, whale and 
walrus. Exceptionally it affects the horse — 
Londono in Rev. de Med. Vet. 

i Ae es 

Two English scientists have devised a hollow 
cone ultraviolet light that may be focused on 
the area surrounding the wound during an 
operation that will prevent germs from pass- 
ing it and. getting into the wound. At the 
same time, it does not expose the incised sur- 
faces, the surgeon or = assistants to the rays. 


t 47 
An absorbent sienionh dressing made of 





starch is proposed by Bice, McMasters and 
Hilbert of the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory, Peoria, Ill. Sponges of starch may 
be prepared by freezing and drying. It is sug- 
gested they may be saturated with any desired 
medicament and applied to a surface, im- 
Planted in a wound or placed in the abdomi- 
nal or other body cavity and left there to be 
Slowly absorbed, thus releasing the mediea- 
ment gradually. 


We have need of back issues of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE—See page XVIII for list. 
ee Se Co 
The inspected beef slaughter for August 
totaled 600 million pounds—an all time record. 
It was 28% higher than the July slaughter 
and 21% greater than August, 1943. 
> Fe SS 
Zialciata and Mitchell (Univ. of Ill. Exp. 
Sta.) report: “Apart.from differences in vita- 
min content corn oil and butterfat are essen- 
tially equal in growth promoting value for 
rats.” This is contrary to earlier findings of 
research workers at the Wisconsin station. 
a SS. Ta 
It is estimated the average case of tubercu- 
losis represents a community liability of ap- 
proximately $10,000. Less than 6% of the fami- 
lies in which the disease occurs are financially 
able to meet this cost. Accordingly, the tax- 
payer is paying the bill for tuberculosis 
whether he realizes it or not. 
PPS eS FF 
Two thousand years ago urine was a favored 
mouth wash and dentifrice by the medical 
profession and it has retained its preference 
to the present day with the more ignorant of 
backward peoples. Now scientific research 
demonstrates the effectiveness of urea as a 
treatment for pyorrhea. 


ORS ee 

The freon gas “bomb” now being used with 
success against mosquitoes by the armed 
forces is, with slight modifications, equally 
effective against bacteria, according to offi- 
cials of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
With it the air of offices, schoolrooms and 
other places of assembly may be freed of many 
varieties of germs. 
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BUILDINGS OF COLLEGE OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON Sev 
The three buildings in this picture are devoted entirely fo the Veterinary College. The two buildings on the left the N 
are occupied by the animal clinic and the Department of Anatomy. The lower floor of the near, short wing of the ; 
two-story, brick building is occupied by the large animal clinic. The front of this wing is occupied by the operat- skin 
ing room in which there is a sizable amphitheater where students and visitors may observe the work in surgery. § Save 
The rear portion of this wing is the large animal treatment room provided with stocks, soak tubs, etc. Instrument § trichi: 
and equipment rooms adjoin these clinic rooms and the men’s dressing room with showers and lockers is located § than 
under the amphitheater. The frame building adjoining, connected by the covered passage, is the large animal hos- same 
pital. In this building also are the garage and the autopsy room. 

The first floor of the long, distant wing of the two-story, brick building is occupied by the small animal clinic, either 
the small animal operating room, a room for minor surgery and medical cases. These rooms have terraza floors, persor 
tiled wainscot and enamel painted walls, and are equippsd with modern appliances. Drug, instrument and X-ray§ ase a 
rooms are conveniently located. The iz 

The second floor of the long (cistant) wing of this clinic building, houses the Department of Anatomy. A large§ North 
recitation room occupies the front. The spacious, well lighted, well ventilated anatomy laboratory occupies the the n: 
main portion of the wing. In the rear is the elevator, embalming room, and a room for refrigeration of anatomical 


specimens and four living rooms for the house surgeon, caretaker and student groups. 
The central portion between the two wings of this building is occupied by anatomy offices, anatomy dressing I 
room, recitation room, ladies dressing room and lounge, diagnostic laboratories and a dispensary. In a 
The four-story building on the right, houses the teaching and research work. The ground floor of this building insecti 
houses a large assembly room, smaller class room, and surgical museum. The east end is occupied by laboratories Servi 
for advanced physiology and pharmacology. ervice 
The second floor, or main floor, at the east end contains reading rooms and administrative offices, in the center unctior 
and rear laboratories for human physiology and in the west end laboratories for veterinary physiology and phar™ In the 


macology. Washington Racing Commission laboratory for testing saliva is also located on this floor. cluding 
The third floor is devoted to veterinary pathology. It has a recitation room, large pathology laboratory, offices. cows a: 
diagnostic laboratories, laboratory for graduate study, and a fur animal, disease research laboratory. The | 


The fourth floor is devoted to veterinary bacteriology and disease research. There is a recitation room, bacteri- tremor: 
ology laboratory, poultry disease research laboratory and a general disease research laboratory. in om 
On the roof is a penthouse for housing limited numbers of experimental animals that are used in connection with of ad 
teaching work. This animal room has its own ventilation system, independent of the rest of the building. mi m 

These buildings are located on the main highway from the city of Pullman. The area in the background is ooM .TOSC 









cupied by the Forestry Nursery and adds much to the beauty of the surroundings. tion rey 
When the landscaping is completed this site will be one of the beauty spots on the campus of the Washingt sistent; 
State College. nuscles 
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At the government experiment station at 
Beltsville, Md., 46% of the losses of pigs dur- 
ing the first six days after farrowing were 
due to uremia. The cause of the condition has 
not been determined. 

a a A 2 

A cup of tea contains about 10 micrograms 
of riboflavin. A cup of coffee contains about 
one microgram of nicotinic acid. A cup of 
meat extract contains about 0.2 microgram of 
riboflavin and 7 micrograms of nicotinic acid. 

7 7 v Y 

The Borden Award, a gold medal and $1,000, 
for the most distinguished contribution to 
poultry science during the past year was pre- 
sented at the recent annual meeting in Chi- 
¢cago of the Poultry Science Association to Dr. 
Fred R. Beaudette, poultry pathologist at the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 

ee OS 


More Grass Fed Beef 


% 


_ The number of cattle on feed for market, 


in the eleven Corn Belt States, August 1, was 
only 59% of the number on the corresponding 
date a year ago and the smallest since 1937. 
The reduction is believed to be approximate’y 
700,000 animals. The falling off in numbers is 
largely in those on feed more than seven 
months.—Nat’l. Provisioner. 
2 - e 

Seven hundred consecutive admissions ‘to 
the North Carolina hospitals were given the 
skin test for trichinella infection. Seventy 
gave positive reactions. The incidence of 
trichinosis found by skin tests was greater 
than that found in routine necropsies in the 
same districts. The discrepancy is explainable 
either on the supposition that non-infected 
persons react to the test or lesions of the dis- 
ease are missed in post-mortem examinations. 
The incidence of this disease (subclinical) in 
North Carolina is but little more than half 
the national average. 


7 7 a 
Effect of DDT on Animals 

In a study of the toxic effects of the new 
insecticide DDT, the U. S. Public Health 
Service administered the preparation by in- 
unction, by stomach tube and by admixture 
in the diet to 117 animals of nine species, in- 
tluding rats, rabbits, chickens, dogs, sheep, 
cows and a horse. 

The only symptom produced was muscular 
tremors. Death resulted in the small mammals 
in from one to several weeks from a high level 
of administration. There were no appreciable 
microscopic lesions but microscopic examina- 
tion revealed central necrosis of the liver con- 
sistently and, exceptionally, changes in the 
Muscles and in the thyroid gland. 


tA 
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Runts among hogs average about one in 10; 
among sheep, one in 14 and among cattle, 
one in 25. Only when the breeding is good and 
prices are high, does it pay to feed a runt. 


ft £ eee 

Frozen Food Industry Increases 600% 

About 75 varieties of quick-frozen foods— 
meats, poultry, seafoods, fruits and vegetables 
are now being marketed. It is estimated the 
quick-frozen food industry will pack more 
than half a million pounds this year. As re- 
cently as 1930 only 80 thousand pounds were 
packed. Of the 1944 pack, 85% will be avail- 
able for civilian use—Nat’l. Provisioner. 

ae Set ee 
The subcutaneous implantation of pellets of 

diethylstilbestrol in young turkeys of both 
sexes caused an increased deposit of fat in the 
carcasses, dressed 30 to 90 days later, as com- 
pared with controls, in an experiment at the 
University of California. The increased de- 
posit of fat in these birds was not so great, 
however, as that caused by the injection of 
diethylstilbestrol in cockerels. 

7 UE sim 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Peru 
An outbreak of a malignant type of foot- 

and-mouth disease is reported from Lima, 
Peru. In a dairy herd of 100 cows, 17 died of 
the disease within five days. Col. Russell Mc- 
Nellis, V.C., loaned to the Peruvian Veterinary 
Service by the U. S. Army, reports that this is 
the first outbreak of malignant foot-and- 
mouth disease in the two and one-half years 
that he has been on his present assignment. 

: v qv 7 
Sulfabenzamine is the name of a newly de- 

veloped sulfa drug that is, according to an 
announcement by Dr. T. G. Klumpp, President 
of the Winthrop Chemical Co., superior to 
other sulfa combinations. Preparations con- 
taining this preparation were captured from 
the Germans in North Africa, who were using 
it to dust on wounds as a preventative and 
treatment for gas gangrene. The improved 
preparation will be marketed under the trade 
name “sulfamylon.” 


iv. 5 gy 7 

In research conducted by the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, a meal made of 5 to 10% 
horn, 65 to 70% cattle hooves, and 20 to 30% 
calf and hog hooves was found satisfactory 
substitute for the meat meal in a starting 
ration for chicks. The constituents of the 
starting ration in which this meal was substi- 
tuted for meat meal included 5% meat meal, 
5% fish meal and 3% buttermilk powder. The 
horn and hoof meal was not satisfactory as a 
substitute for either the fish meal or butter- 
milk powder and was wholly inadequate as a 
substitute for all three sources of protein. 
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Veterinary Corps Safeguards 
Army Food Supplies 


Counterpart of the United States Army’s 
Medical system to safeguard the health of 
our soldiers, the Veterinary Corps has been 
fulfilling a vital mission in World War II by 
inspecting and supervising the receipt, stor- 
,age and shipment of foods labeled for troop 
consumption. 

Inspection of government installations for 
proper sanitation, storage and handling of 
all meat, meat-food, marine and dairy prod- 
ucts, and all non-animal products, insures 
good health and maintains high standards for 
the United States Army. 

Lt. Col. Robert J. Robertson of Glendale, 
California, head of the veterinary service in 
Southern England, has organized a smoothly- 
operating corps of experienced officers and 
enlisted personnel to cover the most impor- 
g¢tant installations of the U. S. Army in the 
United Kingdom. 

Responsible for the hygienic inspection of 
“all meat and dairy foods and canned and 
packaged rations, Col. Robertson, as Division 
Chief, through the co-ordination of his pro- 
ficient staff members, assists and advises the 
Chief Surgeon of the area in all matters per- 
taining to the veterinary service. 

The Veterinary Corps personnel thoroughly 
examines and checks all food supplies at base, 
district, port, depot and unit installations. The 


immense task assigned to this small body of . 


food inspectors reached a high level prior to 
and immediately following the invasion of 
the continent. The officer and enlisted per- 
sonnel examined a total of 60,000.000 pounds 
of subsistence supplies in a single month. 

And to illustrate the efficiency of the or- 
ganization, approximately 8,000 pounds were 
segregated from the usable products due to 
deterioration of cans, cases or contents of 
products. 


The veterinarian’s job does not begin or end 
with the delivery of supplies to the unit user. 
The veterinary service functions as an indi- 
vidual section, or distinct unit of the Division, 
and accounts for the condition of all supplies 
bought, requisitioned, stored, handled or de- 
livered by Quartermaster units responsible for 
subsistence. 

The veterinary division’s mission is to as- 
sist and advise the Chief Surgeon in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the food supplies of animal 
origin that are supplied to troops and those 
that pertain to the protection of the health 
of the animals of the Army and the preserva- 
tion of their physical condition. 

The Veterinary Corps personnel comprises 
veterinary officers and enlisted men, who are 
classified as veterinary technicians or meat 
and dairy hygienists. In passing wholesome 
foods it is necessary that there be sanitary 
conveyance of supplies, proper refrigeration, 
thorough examination of all products and 
containers, inspections for age and. deteriora- 
tion and laboratory examination of all lots 
evidencing possible deterioration. 

In order to facilitate proper conditions ad- 
vice is given the Quartermaster Corps regard- 
ing required stacking and storage procedure 
of perishable items in order to allow maximum 
aeration and refrigeration. 

The headquarters veterinary staff maintains 
a record of name of product, number of cans 
received. can size, number of cans inspected. 
establishment number, contractor, previous 
Veterinary Corps stamp, date of pack, results 
of inspection and recommendation as to dis- 
position. 

Food is classified by the Veterinary Corps 
as condemned, or unfit for human consump- 
tion, recommended for immediate issue or 
suitable for repacking, storage or shipment. 


CAPTIONS FOR HALFTONES ON OPPOSITE PAGE 


Top, left: Ice cream is the favorite confection of sol- 
diers. Veterinary technician Cpl. U. J. Goeke of Dayton, 
O., supervises the manufacture of more than 500 gal- 
lons per week for the Port Area troops in a south 
English port 
Top, right: Capt. Karl F. Steinback of Front Royal, Va., 
conducting laboratory tests for the veterinary inspec- 
tors, while Sgt. Harold Goldman of New Rochelle, N. Y.. 
records technical data 
Center, left: Inspection of frozen meat on arrival at an 
Army General Depot in England 
Center, right: Maj. Robert B. Weeks of Kansas City and 
Capt. John A. Utterback of Midner, Colo., port veter- 
inarians in the South of England, inspecting damaged 
food supplies to determine salvage possibilities. Cap- 
tain Utterback will be remembered as an occasional 


contributor to the pages of VETERINARY MEDICINE, 

before assigned ocerseas in 1943. (Chemo-pathologic 

aspect of enteritis, March, 1942, p. 115: Chemical 

aspects of plasma therapy in veterinary medicine, May. 

1942, p. 207: Fluid mechanism in health and in shock. 

Aug. 1943, p. 305; The management and healing of 
wounds, Dec. 1943, p. 449) 


Bottom, left: Insp tat at Quartermaster Gen- 

eral Depot in Sepland, Food of other than animal origin | 

is inspected by the veterinary service only on the di 

rection of the Commanding Officer of an army installa- 
tion 


Bottom, right: Inspection of potatoes and onions at the 

breakdown point in a Quartermaster General Depot in 

England. Lieut. Joseph O. Simington (right) of Danville, 
Pa., is Depot Veterinarian 
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If the supplies are condemned the food is 
held in a locked compartment until turned 
over to the British Ministry of Food for use 
as animal feed if suitable. 

During the course of work the Veterinary 





Inspection of subsistence supplies arriving at an invasion port, Cpls. Edwin 
Drangel, Hillsdale, N. J., and Frank E. Nealy, River Edge, N. J.. veterinary 
technicians, are checking the contents of damaged cartons 


Corps makes a preliminary check to insure 
that oldest and most depreciated stock is to 
be shipped first. Then a further check is made 





Sgt. Eugene M. Oliver of Richmond, Va., veterinary 
technician, examining fowl] arriving in a refrigeration 
van at a U. S. Army installation in England 
to determine suitability for shipment, inspec- 
tion of carrier vehicles, temperatures, segre- 
gation of various classes of food and the super- 

vision of the loading. 

Continuing the work the Veterinary Corps 
studies the sanitation of vehicles, cleanliness 
of personnel receiving the issue and eventu- 
ally makes necessary corrections. The veter- 
inarian further obligates himself to his as- 
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signment by making early morning inspec. 
tions of closed warehouses to detect foreign 
odors. Off-odor or leaking cases are immedi- 
ately removed, unpacked, inspected and prop- 
erly channeled by classification and segrega- 
tion. 

The veterinarian’s job is 
varied with never-ending 
tasks and assignments. He 
may check a “reefer” truck 
to examine proper stowage 
and evidence of freezer 
burns and thawing and re- 
freezing, then hurry to a 
storehouse to supervise the 
handling of eggs and then 
proceed to the vegetable, 





dairy or ration depart- _ 
ments of the Quartermas- 
ter section to inspect food 
deliveries to units. Arm! 
All of this inspection in J Pe" 
England and on the West- : ie 
ern Front is, of course, in pes 
addition to inspection of 4” 
all these products, and the :.. 
plants in which they were perfe 





processed at the time of 
procuremen by the Army. 
After the products are in- 
spected, approved and purchased, the veter- * 
inary service is responsible that they are prop- 
erly packaged and safely loaded in cars, 
boats, trucks or planes for transportation to 
the place where the Army is to use them or 
store them; in short, this service is respon- 
sible for the proper handling of food for the 










At large Quartermaster General Depots the Veterinary 


Section is supplied with a decontamination truck for British 
use in salvaging food supplies that (in case gas wa gardin; 
fare is employed by the enemy) have been contami- com 
nated by gas. Lieut. A. L. Swartz (center) in charge o mu 
this truck is checking his supplies preparatory to ¢ US. A 
practice demonstration Rega 
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Routine daily inspection of a Quartermaster subs’stence 








epart- I warehouse by Lieut. Donald O. Todd of Delia, O.. and 
>rmas- Sgt. Parker M. Smith of Meriden, Conn. 

e tom Army all the way from the farm or factory 
—=* where it is produced to the soldier—perhaps 
West- thousands of miles distant, who eat it, per- 
ian haps many months later. 

in: of And while this inspection continues at every 
nd the post and installation the officers coordinate 
y were their efforts and functions in order to have 
oe perfect cooperation between the veterinary 
Army. 
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lieut. H. W. Glass of New York City. Depot Veter- 

inerian somewhere in England, checking the tempera- 

lure of a reefer truck being loaded with subsistence 
supplies 






activities of the Air Corps, Tactical Force, 
and Service of Supply services in the base 
area. 

The veterinarian maintains liaison with the 
British army and civilian veterinarians re- 
garding the prevalence of disease in animals 
communicable to man in the vicinity of all 
U.S. Army installations. 

Regardless of the mission, be it the care and 
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treatment of guard dogs, pigeons, guinea pigs 
or work animals, or the inspection of food of 
animal origin, and all foods of non-animal 
origin upon request of the Quartermaster 
Corps or the recommendations to the Chief 
Surgeon pertaining to subsisitence decontami- 
nation, the veterinarian inspects . . . whether 
it be at the initial acquisition by the United 
States Army or later in the warehouse or cold 


storage. ... 
o£ £2 


Army Combats Hog Cholera in Italy 


A characteristic of Army veterinary service 
is its variety. The experience of the Army vet- 
erinarians when our troops landed in Italy is 
a case in point. They landed in an area in 
which a disastrous outbreak of hog cholera 
was raging. Serum and virus was hastily ob- 
tained by plane from the United States and 
Italian veterinarians mobilized to vaccinate 
the animals under the direction of the Army 
veterinarians. As there was to be a continuing 
need for anti-hog cholera serum, an old serum 
plant was repaired and equipped. Local. re- 
quirements of serum and virus were soon sup- 
plied from this source, which is continuing 
the manufacture of these products. 

Unusual experiences of ‘veterinary officers 
in North Africa and in India have already 
been mentioned in these pages. 

lee SY eae 
Ice Cream for Airmen 

The crews of army airplanes seldom eat 
their breakfasts before starting on a combat 
mission. The start is usually made one to 
several hours before daylight and the men 
are high strung, nervous and apprehensive. 
They fly for many hours and return often too 
exhausted to eat. As a result nearly all lose 
weight rapidly and their endurance is reduced. 

Many things have been tried to induce them 
to eat a substantial breakfast before embark- 
ing on a long flight. Tempting them with ice 
cream was found more successful than any- 
thing else both before and after long flights. 

Much the same condition prevails with the 


ground crews. These men work at high ten- 


sion, often for 24 hours at a stretch, stopping 
only for coffee and, not infrequently, for 48 
hours without stopping except to drink a cup 
of coffee occasionally and eat a meat sandwich. 
They work under high tension and the burden 
of responsibility is great. When the job is done 
they have no appetites and want to sleep 
around the clock. Again ice cream, better than 
any other food, induces them to take some 
much needed nourishment. Frozen chicken is 
the second next’ most successful food in coax- 
ing an appetite. 

Powdered whole milk or evaporated milk is 
used in making the ice cream. 
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Regulations for the Movement of Livestock 


HAT livestock sanitary measures to be 


effective in limiting the spread of infec- 
tious diseases and parasites of domestic ani- 
mals must control the intrastate and inter- 
state movement of diseased animals, is uni- 
versally recognized by livestock sanitarians. 

That restrictions on the movement of live- 
stock is an inconvenience, a nuisance and an 
expense to the livestock industry is indisput- 
able. 

Therefore regulations restricting the move- 
ment of livestock have two objectives. (1) To 
prevent the spread of infection by diseased 
animals and (2) to be so formulated as to 
cause the least possible annoyance and ex- 
pense to the owners of the animals and yet 
be compatible with the first objective. 

That neither of these objectives has been 
attained, is abundantly evident. This is not 
a discovery of my own. For some 30 years, the 
U. S. Live Stock Sanitary Association has had 
a committee on “Uniform Regulations” that 
has pointed out, year after year, the need for 
improvement in the regulations for the inter- 
state transportation of animals. Only meager 
success has attended its efforts. The fact is 
notorious that a number of states enforce 
regulations for animals coming into them by 
rail, but pay little or no heed to those trucked 
in. Again, examples are plentiful of states that 
quarantine animals that cross their borders 
without health certificates but are indifferent 
to the movement of similar animals across 
county lines or anywhere within the state. It 
is perhaps not surprising that the sincerity 
of such regulations have sometimes been ques- 
tioned. 

The regulations designed to control brucel- 
losis of cattle afford glaring examples of in- 
consistencies, obsolete provisions and require- 
ments that hinder instead of help the work 
of control and eradication of this disease. 
This I have already discussed in some detail.’ 
The control and eradication of brucellosis re- 
quires the cooperative efforts of four groups— 
the federal Bureau of Animal Industry, the 
state livestock regulatory authorities, veter- 
inary practitioners and the livestock owners. 
Regulations under which the work is prose- 
cuted should be the result of their combined 
wisdom. It is a cardinal principal that the 
condemnation of a valuable reacting cow 
when she can be rendered serviceable and safe 
by vaccination cannot be justified, morally or 
economically. Regulations that, directly or in- 
directly, require the condemnation and slaugh- 
ter of such cows are wrong. 


2 Stewart, S. L., Control brucellosis now. Vet. Med., 39:7, 
p. 285, 1944. 


By S. L. STEWART 
Olathe, Kansas 


It seems to me there should be only one, 
instead of several plans, for the control and 
eradication of brucellosis. Enrolling a herd 
under the plan should be voluntary on the 
part of the owner, but once enrolled, every 
female animal and the bulls in the herd and 
all accessions by birth or purchase should be 
subject to the brucellosis regulations so long 
as the herd remains in the plan. Most of those 
herds will be free from the disease, and the 
positive reactors will have been replaced, in 
four or five years from the beginning of herd 
control, but the herd should remain under 
supervision as a protection against reinfec- 
tion. Complying with the regulations would, 
of course, entail some inconvenience but no 
real hardship to herd owners, and they would 
be repaid well for their efforts. From my ex- 
perience I believe they will agree, 100% will- 
ingly, to reasonable restrictions if shown that 
such are necessary. Cattle owners have already 
demonstrated their willingness to accept rea- 
sonable regulations. f 

The Federal Bureau of Animal Industry 
should be the final authority in the project, 
with full control of the interstate movement 
of animals from herds enrolled in the plan. 
State authorities should not set up different 
regulations for the importation of animals. 
To do so destroys any chance of uniform ~e- 
quirements. The state livestock sanitary au- 
thorities should control and supervise the 
work within the states, through the veter- 
inary practitioners. The immediate supervi- 
sion of the herd enrolled in the brucel'osis 
control and eradication project should be 
vested in a local veterinary practitioner of 
the cattle owner’s selection, insofar as that 
is practicable. 

Any removal of cattle from a herd enrol'ed 
in the brucellosis control and eradication proj- 
ect should be on permit from the veterinarian 
in charge; such permits being revocable for 
cause by the state or federal authorities. The 
herd owner should keep a record of his herd 
on prescribed forms which should be inspected 
periodically by the veterinarian in charge of 
the herd, and approved or corrected and 
signed by both him and the herd owner. When 
an animal is sold into another herd a tran- 
script of her record should go to her new 
owner. Drawing samples for the blood test 
should be performed by the veterinarian in 
charge of the herd; whether he, or a state 
laboratory, tests the samples is perhaps un- 
important. Personally, I prefer to test my own 
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samples; matters arise frequently that are 
difficult to explain to a laboratory technician 
having no knowledge of the herd. If every 
state maintained a laboratory for testing and 
the regulations were the same in all states, 
there would be advantages in having the test- 
ing done in a central laboratory. In any case, 
the blood test should be for the purpose of 
supplying the veterinarian in charge of the 
herd with information and should not be con- 
sidered as supplying a diagnosis for him. 

The responsibility for the selection of ani- 
mal replacements or for additions to other 
herds will not be misplaced if put upon the 
local practitioner who is better able than any- 
one else to make the selection and must live 
w.th his mistakes if he makes them. 





The objective is, or should be, to eradicate 
bovine brucellosis from the whole of the 
United States in the shortest practical time 
with the least possible cost to the owners of 
cattle consistent with rapid progress. The regu- 
lations should be designed solely to accomplish 
this. There are four factors involved—the fed- 
eral Bureau of Animal Industry, the state 
livestock sanitary authorities, veterinary prac- 
titioners and cattle owners. Each should work 
in complete cooperation with each of the 
others. Each has his sphere of action and his 
responsibilities. None should presume to 
omnipotence in the field of another. It would 
be farcical for me to assume responsibility for 
interstate shipment of animals or supervision 
of the manufacture of biological products and 
it is equally absurd for one to sit in Washing- 
ton (or Topeka) and assume responsibility for 
the supervision of a herd in my territory that 
Ihave visited perhaps weekly for 20 years and 
know more about in a minute than any absent 
administrator can ever learn by studying re- 
ports. We have a job to do and it will require 
the best efforts of all four of us. Let’s get busy 
and do it in a mutually cooperative and mu- 
tually respectful scientific manner. 
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Cattle Holding Chutes Aid in 
Disease Control 

Robert E. Dunn, Federal veterinarian sta- 
tioned in Montana, has helped solve the 
problem of restraint of cattle for examination 
or bleeding by designing and building a port- 
able holding chute. Mounted on a two-wheeled 
trailer, the chute can be coupled to an auto- 
mobile and taken to corrals where it can be 
set up for operation with little delay. Use of 
this device, which is equally well adapted for 
dehorning, vaccinating and other operations, 
has enabled Doctor Dunn to obtain blood 
samples from 600 range cattle in a day. This 
is several times the usual number obtained 
when an ordinary chute is used. The Montana 
Livestock Sanitary Board, Helena, has pre- 
pared plans of the chute for distribution. It 
embodies no new principles and can be built 
by persons of moderate mechanical skill. 
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Absorption and Storage of Vitamins 

Vitamin A is readily absorbed from the in- 
testinal tract. The liver may contain more 
than 90% of the vitamin A present in the body. 
It is carried in the blood stream throughout 
the body. 

Vitamin B, is absorbed from the intestinal 
tract, is not stored in the body, and the excess 
is excreted through the urine. 

Free forms of riboflavin appear to be phos- 
phorylated in the intestines before absorption 
occurs. It plays a part in fat and protein 
metabolism. It is excreted through the feces 
and, if in large quantities, through the urine. 

Nicotinic acid or amide is absorbed directly 
from the food, is not stored in the body, and 
it and its metabolic end products are excreted 
through the urine. 

Vitamin C, too, is absorbed rapidly from the 
intestinal tract, has no special place of stor- 


‘age, and is excreted in the urine and through 


perspiration. 

Vitamin D can be absorbed through the 
skin, and also through the intestines. It is 
carried by the blood stream to the tissues, 
and is excreted through the bile and intestinal 
tract. 

Vitamin E is absorbed from the intestinal 
tract in the presence of bile. It is found in 
the blood stream in amounts proportionate to 
the intake. It is stored in moderate amounts 
in fat and muscle, is broken down in the or- 
ganism, and the paths of excretion are un- 
certain— Apothecary 55:9, 1943. 
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HILE most authors agree that equine 

infectious anemia under natural con- 
ditions is a specific disease of solipeds (the 
horse, mule and donkey), a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion exists among investigators 
as to the susceptibility of other species under 
experimental conditions. 

According to Carré and Vallée, the ass is 
somewhat more resistant to the disease than 
the horse. Theiler and Kehoe? reported that 
clinical symptoms of the disease in mules and 
donkeys are not marked. Balozet® reported 
from Tunis, North Africa, that the African ass 
is as susceptible as the horse but that symp- 
toms are more apparent in the horse. De Kock* 
reported a natural outbreak of infectious 
anemia in donkeys in Natal, South Africa, that 
assumed a rather virulent character. The 
Japanese Commission reported that when the 
ass contracts the disease, it usually follows an 
acute, fatal course. Investigators in the Bu- 
reau have experimentally infected the horse, 
mule, and donkey but found that the mule was 
somewhat more resistant than thé horse. 

A review of the literature, while not com- 
plete, and citation of our own previous experi- 
ments on transmission of infectious anemia to 
species other than equines will illustrate the 
variability of opinion that exists on this ques- 
tion. 

According to Kral, Macek, and Sobra,® swine, 
rabbits, guinea pigs, poultry and man are 
slightly susceptible to the disease but other 
domestic animals are refractory. Two cases of 
the disease in man, that of Luhrs and Peters, 
verified by reinfection of horses, are cited by 
Verge’ who believes that the infection is only 
exceptionally transmissible to man. 

The Japanese Commission‘ reported that out- 
side of the equine family, pigs are most suscep- 
tible, while young goats and sheep may show 
slight febrile reactions; calves, dogs, rabbits, 
guinea pigs, and rats have no susceptibility. 
Carré and Vallée® reported that cattle, sheep, 
goats, dogs, rabbits, guinea pigs, white rats and 
mice proved to be refractive to infection. 
Francis and Marsteller® were unable to trans- 
mit the disease to cattle, sheep, goats, pigs or 
dogs. Todd and Wolbach?° likewise failed to 
infect sheep, dogs, kittens, guinea pigs, rabbits 
or mice. Balozet!! reported that a monkey, 
sheep, fowls, rabbits, rats and guinea pigs 
were not susceptible to infectious anemia. 


*Pathological Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, Agri- 
cultural Research Administration. 





Susceptibility of Animals Other Than 
Solipeds to Infectious Anemia 








By C. D. STEIN and L. O. MOTT’ 
Washington, D. C. 


Rastegaeva, Sirotkin and Artimova’? failed to 
transmit the disease to guinea pigs or rabbits. 
Orlov: failed to transmit the infection to 
geese or ducks. Ginden* reported no signifi- 
cant histological changes in the livers of 
pigeons injected with the virus of infectious 
anemia. De Kock‘ was unable to infect sheep 
or dogs. Charlton!5 reported that cats injected 
with virulent blood showed illness but that 
their blood was not infectious to horses. Van 
Es, Harris and Schalk’¢ reported temperature 
reactions and deaths in some of the guinea 
pigs injected with virulent blood but blood 
from the affected guinea pigs failed to produce 
reactions in healthy horses. 

Formina!’ reported that horses could not be 
infected with blood from rabbits that had re- 
acted following injection of washed red cor- 
puscles from an infected horse. _ 

Martin!’ reported a slight thermic attack in 
a monkey 55 days subsequent to injection of 
virulent serum, but injection of the monkey’s 
serum into an ass did not produce any reaction 
and he concluded the monkey was refractory 
to the virus. He also reported that no signs of 
illness occurred in three lions confined in a 
zoological garden that were fed on the car- 
casses of asses infected with infectious anemia. 

Auermann?® reported that 2 of 9 sheep from 
5 to 7 months of age developed a general re- 
action following injection of virulent serum, 
but he concluded that sheep are unsuitable 
for test animals. 

Luhrs®° reported that pigs may be made 
virus carriers by injection of virulent mate- 
rial. This was confirmed by Habersand,”! 
Kutsche?? and De Kock. 

Kobe2? reported transmission of the disease 
to splenectomized piglets ranging in age from 
4 to 6 weeks by intravenous or subcutaneous 
injection of virulent blood from horses in the 
pyrexial stage of the disease. 

Semenov and Oldenborger2* reported that 
the filtered sera from pigs showing symptoms 
suggestive of infectious anemia and kept on 
a farm where the disease existed, produced 
symptoms of the disease in young pigs and 
guinea pigs when injected into these animals. 
However, the virus was not tested in horses. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that Donatien and Lestoquard?> have described 
a form of infectious anemia in sheep and 
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goats due to a filterable virus and transmis- 
sible to the ass and calves. 

In early experiments? conducted by the 
Bureau, solipeds only were found to be sus- 
ceptible to infectious anemia. Attempts to in- 
fect calves, sheep, swine, dogs, rabbits and 
guinea pigs were without success. 

In more recent experiments,?? attempts were 
made to transmit the disease to different kinds 
of laboratory animals by various methods of 
inoculation. Although a large number of mice, 
rats, guinea pigs and rabbits, and limited 
numbers of pigeons were inoculated by vari- 
ous methods using whole blood, defibrinated 
blood, blood serum and filtered serum, from 
both acute and chronic cases of infectious 
anemia in horses, the infection could not be 
transmitted to these animals. 

The inoculation of young, healthy horses 
constitutes the only certain method of deter- 
mining whether or not material contains 
virus. Therefore, one of the greatest obstacles 
encountered in the study of the various prob- 
lems associated with the control of infectious 
anemia has been the lack of a suitable domes- 
tic animal, other than solipeds, or a laboratory 
animal to which the disease could be easily 
transmitted. 

Since we had isolated a highly virulent 
strain of virus which, in high dilution, was 
capable of producing the disease in horses in 
an acute, fatal form, it was believed that this 
virus might be infectious for very young ani- 
mals of other species and the following de- 
scribed tests were set up and carried out. 


Materials and Methods 


The exposure virus used in these experi- 
ments was obtained from blood samples for- 
warded to the Pathological Division by Dr. 
F. H. Melvin, in charge of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry field station at Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing. The samples were collected by Dr. L. A. 
Marshall, a Bureau field veterinarian, from 
subacute cases in an infectious anemia out- 
break in Wyoming during March, 1941. 

Previous experiments with this strain of 
virus reported elsewhere?® had shown it to be 
unusually virulent. Small amounts, on third 
passage, produced the disease in the acute or 
subacute form after a short incubation period 
in susceptible horses. Titration tests, on the 
third passage of this virus, indicated that it 
was capable of producing an acute fatal form 
of the disease,in dosages and dilutions as low 
a Ice of 1 to.1,000 of the filtered serum. On 
fifth passage, when injected subcutaneously 
into horses in 10cc doses, it had an incubation 
Period of eight to 10 days and produced death 
in 31 to 37 days. On sixth passage, needle 
pricks made in the skin of a normal horse 
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with a hypodermic needle that was first con- 
taminated with virus by inserting it under 
the skin of a horse infected on fifth passage, 
also produced an acute fatal form of the 
disease. 

The domesticated animals used in tests con- 
sisted of calves 5 to 8 months of age, lambs, 
3 to 4 months of age, 5-month-old pigs, 18- 
month-old dogs and kittens 3 to 4 months 
of age. 

The laboratory animals used in the experi- 
ments consisted of young and large adult rab- 
bits, young and large adult guinea pigs, white 
rats, white mice and pigeons. 

The susceptible horses used in the experi- 
ments were of the light type, weighing ap- 
proximately 900 to 1100 pounds and, like the 
other large domestic animals, were held under 
observation in screened isolation stables pro- 
vided with concrete floors. As far as can be 
determined, none of the normal animals used 
in transmission tests had any previous con- 
tact with horses affected with infectious 
anemia. Temperatures on all the large test 
animals were taken and recorded at least 
twice a day and, on the large rabbits and 
guinea pigs, at least once a day for a period 
of three months. Test animals were all in- 
jected subcutaneously with the same strain 
of filtered virulent horse serum which had 
been passed through No. 8 Mandler filter 
candles and tested for sterility. At least one 
control animal for each species was likewise 
exposed to the same lot of sterile filtered 
normal serum. Horse inoculation tests for the 
presence of virus were made on the blood of 
those test animals, except rabbits, that showed 
reactions following exposure to the virus. 

Post-mortem and histological examinations 
were made for indications of infectious anemia 
in the test animals. 

Infectivity Tests on Horses of Exposure 
Virus W1320.—As a control test on the viru- 
lency of the filtered horse serum obtained 
from the source horse, No. 1320, affected with 
acute infectious anemia, two normal horses, 


Nos. 1266 and 1267, were each inoculated sub- 


cutaneously with 10cc of the virulent serum. 
After a short incubation period (8 to 10 days) 
both of the animals developed an acute, fatal 
form of the disease, indicating that filtered 
serum W1320, used as exposure virus in the 
following tests, was highly virulent. 
Transmission Experiments on Calves, Lambs, 
Pigs, Dogs and Cats.—Filtered virulent horse 
serum W1320 was injected subcutaneously in 
5ec amounts into each of two normal calves, 
three normal lambs, two splenectomized pigs, 
one normal pig, two normal dogs and two nor- 
mal kittens, while 5cc of filtered sterile nor- 
mal horse serum 1066 was injected subcu- 
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Among the animals used in the experiment were both young and adult rabbits 


taneously into the following normal animals 
as controls: one calf, one sheep, one pig, one 
dog and one kitten. 


Results of Injections 


Calves—Both of the calves injected with 
filtered virulent serum W1320 developed a 
temperature reaction on the 4th day. The 
initial reaction in both calves was followed by 
three additional intermittent febrile attacks 
within a period of 30 to 40 days. Aside from 
the temperature reactions mentioned, no other 
clinical symptoms developed in either calf 
over a period of 148 days. On the other hand, 
the calf that was injected with filtered nor- 
mal horse serum remained normal 148 days. 

The two test calves and the control calf 
were destroyed and subjected to post-mortem 
and histological examinations, both of which 
failed to reveal lesions or alterations in the 
tissues indicative of infectious anemia. 

A normal horse, No. 1249, when injected 
subcutaneously with 200cc of pooled blood col- 
lected on the 148th day from the two calves 
that reacted, failed to develop infectious 
anemia after a period of two months but, 
when injected with 20cc of virus of known 
virulency, developed symptoms cf the dis- 
ease in 10 days, indicating that the two re- 
acting calves were not carriers of the virus 
on the 148th day. 

Sheep—Two of the three sheep injected 
with filtered virulent serum W1320 developed 
a temperature reaction on the 4th day. The 
initial reaction in both sheep was followed by 
4 to 5 intermittent temperature reactions with- 
in 30 to 35 days. The 3rd sheep developed a 
temperature on the 9th day subsequent to 
injection of the virus, followed by a second 
reaction on the 13th day. Aside from the tem- 
perature reactions, no other clinical symptoms 
of infectious anemia developed in any of the 
three test sheep. The control sheep, injected 
with filtered normal horse serum, remained 
well until the 146th day of the test when it 
developed a respiratory disturbance. On the 
128th and 133rd days of the test, a respiratory 
disturbance also developed in two of the three 





reacting test sheep that received virulent 
serum and one sheep died of pneumonia. 

The two remaining test sheep and the cen- 
trol sheep were destroyed on the 148th day 
of the test. One of the test sheep and the con- 
trol sheep revealed lesions of pneumonia on 
post-mortem examination but none of the 
animals showed lesions or alterations in the 
tissues indicative of infectious anemia. 

A normal horse, No. 1272, was injected with 
170cc of pooled whole blood collected from 
two of the reacting test sheep on the 148th 
day but failed to develop any symptoms of 
infectious anemia in two months. However, 
when horse No. 1272 was injected With virus 
of known virulency it developed acute infec- 
tious anemia in nine days and died on the 
15th day, indicating that the two reacting test 
sheep were not carriers of the virus. It was, 
therefore, concluded that the respiratory dis- 
turbance that developed in two of the test 
sheep and the control sheep during the latter 
part of the test period was apparently an 
intercurrent infection and not due to infec- 
tious anemia virus injected. 

Pigs—One of the two splenectomized pigs 
injected with filtered virulent horse serum 
W1320, showéd a temperature reaction on the 
8th day which persisted for two days and 
reached a maximum of 105.6° F. No other 
symptoms developed in this animal during 
the test period of 148 days. 

The other splenectomized pig and the non- 
splenectomized pig injected with virulent 
serum as well as the control pig injected with 
sterile filtered normal horse serum, remained 
well for a period of 148 days. 

All the animals were destroyed on the 148th 
day but showed no lesions or pathological 
alterations indicative of infectious anemia. 

A normal horse, No. 1265, injected with 300cc 
of pooled whole ‘blood collected on the 148th 
day of the test from the reacting test pig and 
one of the non-reacting test pigs that had re- 
ceived virus, remained normal for a period of 
two months but when exposed to virus of 
known virulency, developed the disease in an 
acute form on the 9th day, indicating that 
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the pigs were not carriers of the virus on the 
148th day following exposure. 

Dogs.—The two dogs injected with filtered 
virulent horse serum W1320 and the control 
dog injected with filtered normal horse serum 
rernained normal for 148 days. No lesions or 
pathological alterations suggestive of infec- 
tious anemia were found in the tissues of the 
dogs on post-mortem and histological ex- 
aminations. 

Kittens.—The two kittens injected with viru- 
lent horse serum both developed a tempera- 
ture reaction on the 2nd day, followed by a 
second temperature reaction in one of the 
kittens on the 10th day. No other symptoms 
occurred during 148 days. The control kitten, 
injected with filtered normal horse serum, re- 
mained well for 148 days. A normal kitten was 
then injected with 2cc of blood from one of 
the reacting test kittens and it developed a 
fatal septic infection. It, therefore, appeared 
that the reaction in the test cats had been 
due to an intercurrent streptococcus infection 
and consequently the first test was considered 
ano test. The test on kittens was repeated. 

Two normal kittens were again injected 
subcutaneously with 5cc of filtered virulent 
horse serum W1320 and one control cat with 
Sec of filtered normal horse serum 1066. The 
two test kittens, as well as the control kitten, 
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through horses direct from its source, also 
shows the resultsegbtained on the fifth pas- 
sage into horses and other species of animals 
and on the sixth passage when attempts were 
made to pass it from reacting animals of 
various species back to horses. 


Transmission Experiments on Laboratory 
: Animals 

Filtered virulent horse serum W1320 was 
injected subcutaneously into each of six white 
mice in 0.25cc doses, into each of eight white 
rats in 0.5cc doses, into each of three young 
rabbits, four large adult rabbits, four young 
guinea pigs, four large guinea pigs, two large 
splenectomized guinea pigs and four pigeons 
in 2 to 3cc doses and intraperitoneally into 
two large splenectomized guinea pigs in 2cc 
doses. 

As controls, two animals of each species in 
each group were each injected subcutaneously 
on the same date as the principal test animals 
with like amounts of filtered sterile normal 
horse serum 1066. 


Results of Inoculations 
The rats and mice, injected with virulent 
horse serum and with the filtered normal 
horse serum, all remained normal for a period 
of 95 to 111 days. No lesions or pathological 


Taste I—Arttrempts To Pass Virus FROM A FiEeLp Case THrRouGH Horses AND OTHER SPECIES OF ANIMALS 















































Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 

Origin | Passage | Passage | Passage | Passage Passage Passage 
; ot ae net - 

Wyoming} Serum erum erum orse- Filtered Serum Subcutaneously Blood Subcut ly 
ield | Subcu- | Subcu- | Intra- fly ; ei 
_ cg pi moe Bites to Horses and Other Species to Horses 

eously | eously ously 
Species of + Results of Horse Results of 
Animal Injection No. Injection 

...-Calf normal Temp. reaction......... 1249 |No reaction* 
.-Calf normal Temp. reaction......... } 

....-Lamb normal Temp. reaction......... 

...Lamb normal Temp. reaction......... 1272 |No reaction* 
.-Lamb normal Temp. reaction......... 

Horse Horse Horse Horse Horse : 
acute..|--1298..)..1297..]..1246..|..1320..|| ....Pig splenect. Temp. reaction......... 
field acute acute acute acute ...Pig splenect. TIS YORRTON © 5 s.0-0'00 000.0% 1265 |No reaction* 
case ..Pig normal ING PERCHOR 6665 600k es os 

| ....Dog normal No reaction 
| ....Dog normal No reaction 
| ....Cat normal No reaction 
} ....Cat normal No reaction 
...-Horse 1266 Acute, fatal case .-1312 |Acute, fatal case 
.-Horse 1267 Acute, fatal case 

















*Susceptibility confirmed by exposure to virus of known virulency. 


teémained normal for a period of 90 days, when 
they were destroyed along with kittens in the 
original test at 148 days. On post-mortem and 
histological examination, none of the kittens 
showed lesions or pathological alterations in 
the tissues characteristic of infectious anemia. 

A summary of these experiments is given in 
Table I which, in addition to recording the 
first four passages of the exposure virus 


alterations suggestive of infectious anemia 
were found in the tissues of these animals on 
post-mortem examination. 

Three of the four pigeons injected with 


' virus, remained normal for 95 days, whereas 


the fourth pigeon that received virus was at- 
tacked and injured by the other birds on the 
16th day and died as a result of these injuries 
the 42nd day after injection. The two pigeons 
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receiving filtered normal horse serum remained 
normal for 95 days. Post-mortem examination 
of the test and control pigeons showed. no 
lesions suggestive of infectious anemia. 

Three of the four young guinea pigs inocu- 
lated with virulent horse serum showed a 
marked decrease in weight during a 32-day 
period following injection and one of the 
guinea pigs was visibly sick. 1cc of whole blood 
from each of the three guinea pigs was sub- 
inoculated into each of one or two normal 
guinea pigs but none of these animals showed 
a loss in weight or developed any clinical 
symptoms suggestive of infectious anemia in 
three months. 10cc of pooled whole blood from 
two of the reacting guinea pigs was also in- 
jected subcutaneously into normal horse 1259. 
Horse 1259 remained normal for a period of 
63 days but, when injected with virus of known 
virulency, developed symptoms of infectious 
anemia in 10 days, indicating that the guinea 
pigs were not virus carriers. The two control 
guinea pigs that received the filtered normal 
horse serum remained well for three months. 

One of the large, splenectomized guinea 
pigs and one of the large, non-splenectomized 
guinea pigs that were injected with virulent 
horse serum lost weight rapidly and died in 
seven and 14 days, respectively. On the other 
hand, three of the four large splenectomized 
guinea pigs and three of the four large, non- 
splenectomized guinea pigs, injected with viru- 
lent horse serum, and the two large, splen- 
ectomized guinea pigs and the two large, non- 
splenectomized guinea pigs, injected with fil- 
tered normal horse serum, all remained well 
for a period of 49 days. No lesions or patho- 
logical alterations suggestive of infectious 
anemia were found in the tissues of these ani- 
mals on post-mortem examination. 

Three of the four large rabbits, inoculated 
with virulent horse serum, developed a mild 
temperature reaction on the 5th to 9th day 
but showed no other clinical symptom indica- 
tive of infectious anemia. Serial passage trans- 
mission of the infective agent causing tem- 
peratures in the original three rabbits was 
unsuccessful in normal rabbits. The two large, 
control rabbits remained normal for 95 days. 
On post-mortem examination, all of the four 
test rabbits were normal. 

Two of the three small test rabbits that re- 
ceived virus remained normal for 95 days; 
the 3rd test rabbit showed a partial paralysis 
and gumming of the eyes on the 6th day. This 
animal returned to normal before conclusion 
of the test period. 

No lesions or pathological alterations sug- 
gestive of infectious anemia were found on 
post-mortem examination in either the test or 
control rabbits. 
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Summary and Conclusions 

1. The literature, including early and recent 
studies by Bureau investigators on transmis- 
sion of infectious anemia in solipeds and other 
animals, is briefly reviewed. 

2. Two normal horses, after a short incuba- 
tion period, developed an acute, fatal attack 
of infectious anemia while two 5-month-old 
calves, two 3-month-old lambs, one 4-month- 
old lamb and one of two 5-month-old, splen- 
ectomized pigs developed febrile reactions in 
4 to 9 days following subcutaneous inoculation 
of virulent filtered blood serum from the same 
source horse affected with acute infectious 
anemia. Aside from the temperature reactions, 
no other clinical symptoms of infectious 
anemia developed in any of the reacting ani- 
mals except the horses. Horse inoculation tests 
for the presence of virus, made on the blood 
of the reacting animals other than horses 
collected 148 days after exposure, were nega- 
tive indicating that none of the animals were 
carriers of the virus. 

3. One 5-month-old, splenectomized pig, one 
5-month-old, non-splenectimized pig, two 18- 
month-old dogs and two 3-month-old kittens 
failed to develop any clinical symptoms indi- 
cative of infectious anemia following subcu- 
taneous injection of virus. 

4. Three of seven rabbits, injected with the 
virulent, filtered, infectious anemia horse 
serum, developed a mild temperature reaction 
between the 5th and 9th day but otherwise 
showed no clinical symptoms indicative of 
infectious anemia. Serial subinoculation pas- 
sages on rabbits were made without producing 
any clinical manifestation of disease. 

5. Three of four young guinea pigs, injected 
subcutaneously with virus, showed a marked 
decrease in weight and one of the test ani- 
mals was visibly sick. However, six normal 
guinea pigs and a susceptible horse remained 
normal when injected with their blood. 

6. Two large, mature guinea pigs, one splen- 
ectomized and one non-splenectomized, that 
received virus subcutaneously, showed a rapid 
loss of weight and died in 7 and 14 days, re- 
spectively, after exposure. 

7. One small guinea pig, three large guinea 
pigs, three large, splenectomized guinea pigs, 
one large rabbit, four small rabbits, eight 
white rats, six white mice and three pigeons, 
injected subcutaneously with the same virus, 
failed to develop any symptoms of infectious 
anemia. 

8. Control animals representing each species 
used in the tests, when injected subcutane- 
ously with filtered normal horse serum, fre- 
mained normal. 

9.A post-mortem examination of the car- 
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cass and a histological examination of the 
tissues of the reacting animals failed to re- 
veal lesions or pathological alterations indica- 
tive of infectious anemia. 


10. The results of these experiments indi- 
cate that the subcutaneous injection of a 
highly virulent strain of infectious anemia 
virus into calves, lambs, splenectomized pigs 
and rabbits may be followed in some instances 
by temperature reactions and, in splenectom- 
ized or normal guinea pigs, by loss of weight, 
visible sickness, and even death. However, 
since (1) none of the reacting animals de- 
veloped the typical, clinically recognizable 
syndrome of infectious anemia, (2) post-mor- 
tem examination failed to reveal lesions in- 
dicative of infectious anemia, (3) histological 
examination was negative for the presence of 
significant pathological alterations and (4) 
horse inoculation tests demonstrated that 
none of the reacting animals remained car- 
riers of the virus, it was concluded that the 
virus did not reproduce itself in the hetero- 
logous host species and that none of the ani- 
mals used were suitable for diagnostic test 
animals nor satisfactory for carrying on other 
types of experimental work with the virus of 
equine infectious anemia. 
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the Use of Lentin in 
Atonic Indigestion of 
Dairy Cattle* 


By GLENN C. HOLMt 
Moscow, Idaho 


TONY of the fore-stomachs is a common 
disease in dairy cows on Official test and 
in beef steers being fitted for fat stock shows. 
Many treatments have been tried with vary- 
ing results. A rational treatment which has 
been developed for cows consists of the ad- 
ministration of bland oils, water, tartar 
emetic, and digestive stimulants, such as 
ginger and gentian. While the results obtained 
have been reasonably good, the therapy does 
not completely restore the level of milk pro- 
duction existing at the time the atony ap- 
peared. In seeking improved methods of ther- 
apy, the drug lentin was investigated. Lentin 
is a synthetic drug of recent origin which 
stimulates the parasympathetic nervous sys- 
tem and smooth muscles in general. It has 
been used in digestive disturbances to stimu- 
late the flow of digestive juices and the peris- 
taltic activities of the stomach and intestines. 
Lentin has been used also for uterine inertia 
in many species. 

Burgett and Bardens! presented an exten- 
sive report on the history and action of lentin 
in impactions in horses. Keller,? Heinrich,’ 
Haltenhoff,t Kaltenegger,® Kiist,6 and Benesch 
and Steinmetzer’ reported good results with 
lentin in dystocias and uterine inertia. They 
used dosages ranging from 4 to 8mg. Haertle,® 
Haltenhofft Krynedl,? Lass,1° von Almasy,! 
Freude,!2 Pospichal,1* and Langer!* reported 
good results with lentin in digestive disturb- 
ances in cattle, swine, dogs, cats, elephants 
and rabbits. The dosages used by these men 
for cattle with digestive troubles were as high 
as those used for pyometras, retained pla- 
centae and atony of the uterus. Haertle® 
warned against using lentin in cases suspected 
as being brought on by traumatic gastritis, but 
stated that the effects of lentin could be 
stopped by injecting atropine if excitement 
became too great. Craige15 showed in dogs that 
maximal output of digestive juices and maxi- 
mal intestinal movement were best obtained 
with submaximal doses of lentin. 


i *Published with the sepronsl of the Director as Research 
Paper No. 231 of the Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station. 


_ tStation Veterinarian, Idaho Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. ; 
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Experimental 

Twenty cases of atonic indigestion in dairy 
cattle have been treated with lentin. Doses of 
various sizes were used, and subcutaneous, 
intramuscular and intravenous administration 
employed. The drug was given to open cows 
and to some as far advanced in pregnancy as 
seven months. 

It was found that 1.5mg would give equal 
if not better results than would 4mg when 
given to a small Jersey. Two milligrams gave 
optimum results with large Holsteins. These 
doses are smaller than the 4 to 8mg doses 
recommended by European veterinarians, but 
the findings are consistent with the observa- 
tions reported by Craige.15 In general, the in- 
tramuscular method of administration ap- 
peared to be preferable in that the action was 
observed more promptly than after subcu- 
taneous administration and was safer than 
when given by intravenous injection in glucose 
solution. With the latter method of adminis- 
tration, the animals were apt to show a mod- 
erate degree of shock and there existed some 
danger of arresting heart action. None of the 
20 cows died from the disease or from the 
treatment. Even more important was the fact 
that none of the pregnant cows aborted, even 
though some of them were in the seventh 
month of pregnaney. This finding agreed with 
the reports of other observers. 

Supportive treatments of various types were 
employed simultaneously with and following 
lentin therapy. If the animal was toxic and 
extremely dehydrated, the best results were 
obtained by giving large amounts of water, 
one ounce of sodium thiosulphate, 90 grains 
of tartar emetic and one ounce each of ginger 
and gentian. In the average case only tartar 
emetic, ginger and gentian seemed to be bene- 
ficial as an adjunct to lentin. 

In order to evaluate the possible usefulness 
of lentin, a comparison was made of the 
progress of two groups, of eight cows each, 
suffering from atonic indigestion. The groups 
were as equally matched as possible with re- 
gard to the severity of the condition. In some 
instances it was necessary to withhold the 
lentin treatment for 24 hours in order to ob- 
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tain comparable cases. All other animals were 
treated within 12 hours following the onset 
of symptoms. Usually milk production con- 
tinued to drop for one milking in the lentin- 
treated group and for two or more milkings 
in the control group. All the animals were 
carefully examined to insure freedom from 
any complicating ailment which might inter- 
fere with milk production, since the latter 
was used as the criterion for evaluating treat- 
ment. The animals in both groups were back 
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of recovery impressed upon the herdsman the 
necessity of reporting all cases at an early 
date. 

The twelve additional cows receiving lentin 
made rapid and uneventful recoveries. Two 
animals in this group had mastitis and their 
milk production could not be used as a cri- 
terion of recovery. However, they were back 
on feed within two days. The remaining 10 
animals had an average production of 44.21 
pounds per day, one week before symptoms 
appeared. Their low average pro- 
duction was 35.4 pounds and they 








returned to an average of 45.73 
pounds in 4.6 days from the time 
they were treated. 
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on feed, usually, within two days. The progress 
of recovery as represented by improvement in 
milk production is shown in Chart I. It is ap- 
parent that the animals which received lentin 
recovered more promptly than the control 
group. Even more important is the fact that 
the lentin-treated cows returned to the milk 
production level existing at the time the 
atonic indigestion developed, while the cows 
receiving the routine treatment never equaled 
their previous milk flow. Some sudden de- 
creases in milk production as shown in the 
graph could be attributed to estrus. 

The cows manifested characteristic clinical 
symptoms of the condition, when milk produc- 
tion had fallen to 70 to 80% of normal. The 
longer the animal went untreated, the greater 
was the time required for recovery. Subse- 
quent experience demonstrated that withhold- 
ing treatment for 24 hours after symptoms 
had developed delayed recovery by about 
seven days. This notable difference in the rate 


--———= Lentin plus regular treatment 


Grain rations were taken from 
all animals so soon as symptoms 
of atonic indigestion appeared. 
They had free access to alfalfa 
hay and were given small 
amounts of silage. As soon as 
they began eating all their silage 
they were given about one pound 
of bran. If they continued to re- 
cover, the grain ration was grad- 
ually changed and brought back 
to the original quantity and 
quality. Molasses was fed only 
when recovery was slow — only 
one cow in the lentin-treated 
group: needing it. 3 

Altogether 20 cows have been 
treated with lentin and the re- 
sults have been highly satisfac- 
tory. The results were spectacu- 
lar, especially in severe and neg- 
lected cases, because the animals 
began to show glandular activity 
and rumen movements soon after injection. 
Salivation was usually seen within 15 minutes. 
Bowel movements sometimes followed shortly 
thereafter. 


22 23 24 25 26 


Summary 

A study has been made of the use of lentin 
in the treatment of atonic indigestion in dairy 
cows. A comparison of eight cases with the 
same number of controls of comparable se- 
verity receiving the routine treatment alone, 
showed that the lentin-treated animals re- 
covered more satisfactorily. Milk production 
was restored more promptly and more com- 
pletely than with the routine therapy. 

Doses of 1.5 to 2mg were found satisfactory 
when supported by tartar emetic, gentian, 
ginger and mineral oil and, in dehydrated 
cases, water. The intramuscular method of 
administration was preferred. Prompt re- 
sponse was obtained. Therapy was indicated 
as soon as the condition was recognized. A 
delay of 24 hours in treatment delayed re- 
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covery by about seven days. This preliminary 
report covers experiences with 20 cases. 
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rra¢ef 
Unpleasant as it may be to point it out, 
animal production in the United States has 
been only superficially successful, 
and from some points of view, a 
colossal failure from the very first. 
It has grown vast in the midst of 
great natural resources, but the pro- 
ducers most of the time have hov- 
ered on the margin of bankruptcy 
and, since the days of George Wash- 
ington, have experienced cycles of 
utter impoverishment. No nation less 
fortunately endowed by nature could 
have survived the staggering, losses 
from animal disease that the Ameri- 
can people, unaware and uninformed, 
have written into their balance 
sheets year after year. — Veterinary 
Military History. 
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Special Formulae 


With the modern and complete supply house 
equipped to make up any formulae desired, 
the “making of medicine” is thereby avoided 
to a certain degree. Years ago, the practitioner 
was compelled to manufacture his own bDlis- 
ters, lotions, powders, boluses and ointments. 

Another thing, the longer one practices, the 
fewer kinds of mixtures he uses. For example, 
a good colic medicine can also be used for 
bloat, impaction, acute indigestion, scours, 
and many other digestive troubles. Camphor, 
creosote and guaiacol solutions can take care 
of nearly all the pulmonary ailments. One 
kind of liniment, blister, ointment, several 
powders and various capsules will take care 
of the balance of common maladies and in- 
juries. Gluconate and dextrose take the place 
of many other agents. 

In summer, a wide-mouthed vial filled with 
cotton and covered with water is placed with 
our gelatine capsules, both empty and filled. 
It tends to keep them from cracking. 

Biologics are kept in the cellar and, as we 
use them, we keep track on the ones getting 
“low” and replace them. 

As I look back over the last thirty years, I 
am amazed at the progress in our profession, 
particularly in the way of adequate and ex- 
cellent supplies—£. T. Baker. 
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Phemerol in the Treatment 
of 176 Cows with Chronic 
Streptococcic Mastitis* 





HE treatment of chronic streptococcic 

mastitis by udder infusion is established 
as a rational therapeutic procedure. A num- 
ber of preparations have been shown to yield 
approximately 90% of recoveries when infected 
cattle, with no marked induration of the udder, 
were treated.1-5.6.7.8.9.10 The search continues 
for new products that will yield, at a reason- 
able cost, the highest percentage of recoveries 
with the fewest treatments without intolerable 
damage to the udder. The relatively low cost 
of phemeroltt and the favorable results ob- 
tained by its use in human infections and in 
laboratory experiments with the mastitis 
streptococci suggested this study. 


Phemerol 


The phemerol used was a 1 to 1000 aqueous 
solution of para - tertiary - octyl - phenoxy - 
ethoxy - ethyl - dimethyl - benzyl - ammonium 
chloride monohydrate. It is used in human 
medicine as a germicide for topical applica- 
tion to the skin and accessible mucous mem- 
branes and for irrigation of the body cavities. 
Unless otherwise stated in the following dis- 
cussion, the preparation of phemerol used was 
the 1 to 1000 aqueous solution. 


The Effect of Phemerol on the Mastitis 
Streptococci in Vitro 


Laboratory studies were conducted to deter- 
mine the concentration of phemerol necessary 
to kill the mastitis streptococci. This was done 
by dilution of the 1 to 1000 commercial prepa- 
ration with sterile water. A 1 to 80,000 final 
dilution of phemerol killed the organisms after 
410 minute exposure but they were not killed 
on shorter contact. Dilutions up to 1 to 70,000 
were effective within one minute. 

When 10% of organic matter, in the form of 
skim milk, was added, a final dilution of 1 to 
10,000 of phemerol killed on contact for more 
than 10 minutes, while solutions up to 1 to 
9,000 required less than one minute to kill the 
hastitis streptococci. These results indicate 
the germicidal action of phemerol toward 
these streptococci. 


*Journal article 717 
timent Station. % 

capenertment of Surgery- and Medicine, Michigan State 
lege. ‘ 

“*Department of Anatomy, Michigan’ State College. 

The Phemerol solution was furnished through the courtesy 

of Parke, Davis and Co., Detroit 32,’ Mich. 
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Irritating Properties of Phemerol 

In all udder infusion it is highly desirable 
that the drugs used do not possess marked, 
irritating properties to the udder tissue. This 
is especially important in treating lactating 
cows, as irritation of the mammary tissue re- 
sults in the secretion of abnormal milk and a 
lowered production for varying periods fol- 
lowing treatment. 

To determine the reaction of the udder to 
phemerol the right rear, right front, left front 
and left rear quarters of two cows with 
healthy udders were simultaneously infused 
with phemerol to the amount of 10, 25, 50 and 
75ce respectively. The right rear, right front, 
and left front quarters of both cows and the 
left rear quarter of one cow became slightly 
swollen and gave milk containing flakes for 
‘a period of five days, while the left rear quar- 
ter of the other cow became swollen and re- 
sulted in the production of “garget” for one 
day and flakes for an additional 10 days. 

After the udders of these two cows returned 
to normal they were again infused with 
phemerol. This time the right rear, right front, 
left front, and left rear quarters of one cow 
were infused with 50, 75, 100 and 125cc respec- 


. tively, and of the other cow with 150, 175, 200 


and 225cc respectively. All quarters became 
slightly swollen, and produced “flaky” milk 
for five days. The production was reduced 30% 
and returned to normal within 14 days. The 
quantity of phemerol infused did not seem to 
influence the udder reaction. The major clini- 
cal changes, in the treated cows, were a thick- 
ening of the mucous membrane lining the teat 
and milk cisterns and the production of ab- 
normal milk. The mucous membrane thicken- 
ing was due to inflammatory swelling and 
must not be interpreted as induration. Such 
effects are similar to reactions observed upon 
the injection of most agents into the udder. 





Dosage of Phemerol 

Three disease-free cows were infected with 
the mastitis streptococci by injecting 5cc of 
broth culture into each quarter. Thus the four 
quarters of cow No. 1 were infected with Strep- 
tococcus agalactiae, of cow No. 2 with Strep- 
tococcus dysgalactiae and of cow No. 3 with 
Streptococcus uberis. Repeated : bacteriological 
examinations demonstrated that infection had 
occurred. 

The right rear, right front, left front, and 
left rear quarters of each cow were infused 
with 10, 25, 50 and 75cc of phemerol, respec- 
tively. The right rear quarter of each cow be- 
came slightly swollen and there were flakes in 
the milk for two days. The infection remained. 
The 10cc dose was repeated five times at 
weekly intervals but the right rear quarter of 
each cow remained infected. Following the 
sixth 10cc infusion, 75cc was infused into each 
quarter and both became free of the infection 
without any greater irritation than had en- 
sued from the 10cc dose. The remaining three 
quarters of each cow recovered from the in- 
fection from the first infusions (of 25, 50 and 
75cc). Each quarter became slightly swollen 
and produced some flakes in the milk for four 
days. 

Two cows suffering from chronic strepto- 
coccic mastitis, as a result of natural infection 
—having no marked udder induration—were 
treated with 75cc of phemerol per quarter. The 
usual reaction was noted and both recovered 
from the infection. A third cow in the same 
condition was similarly treated but only two 
quarters became free from the infection with 
one treatment, while the other two quarters 
remained infected despite four repeated treat- 
ments applied at four day intervals. The dos- 
age was then increased to 200cc in one quarter 
and 300cc in the other, but the cow remained 
infected. Infection persisted in spite of three 
additional infusions of 300cc per quarter. 

A therapeutic dose of 75cc of phemerol was 
chosen as the one to use for subsequent ex- 
periments. This was always administered to 
all four quarters of a cow since previous work 
had demonstrated the desirability of such a 
procedure.® 


Selection of Suitable Subjects for Treatment 

The fact of streptococcus infection of the 
udder was established by the microscopic 
test?.3, that is, streptococci were found upon 
microscopic examination of properly collected 
milk samples after a minimum of 12 hours of 
incubation at 37° C. A similar examination 
was again mage, as soon as the milk assumed 
a normal physical appearance after treatment, 
to determine the bacteriological status of the 
udder of each cow. 
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To determine whether infected cows having 
a marked amount of indurated tissue in the 
udder would respond to this treatment, five 
such cows were treated by infusing each quar- 
ter with 75cc of phemerol. None of these cows 
became free from the streptococcic mastitis 
despite six infusions. For comparison five cows 
with no detectable indurations were treated 
similarly. Three of these responded with one 
treatment, while the other two required two 
treatments. 

The cases treated in the subsequent work 
were cows detected as being infected by the 
microscopic test and found to be free from 
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It is recommended that an infected cow be treated near 
the end of the lactation period whenever this is possible 


marked indurative changes of the udder as 
determined by a careful physical examination. 
“Marked induration” was interpreted to mean 
that definite areas of fibrosis, either single or 
multiple, one or more inches in diameter were 
present in one or more quarters. 


The Results of Treating 176 Cows 


One, hundred and sixty cows with chronic 
streptococcic mastitis, having no marked in- 
duration of their udders, were treated by in- 
fusing each quarter with 75cc of phemerol. 
Recoveries were obtained in 90 of these cows 
with one treatment, in 40 with two treatments 
and in 17 cows with three treatments. Thirteen 
cows that had been selected as suitable sub- 
jects for treatment, according to the methods 
outlined, were repeatedly treated but failed to 
become free from the streptococcus infection 
of the udder. Therefore, of the 160 cases de- 
scribed here plus the 11 cases mentioned in 
the preliminary work, making a total of 171 
cows, 147 or 86% were freed from the ‘chronic 
streptococcic mastitis infection. The five addi- 
tional cows having marked induration of the 
udder, which were treated but did not recover, 
are not included in these data. They were not 
considered suitable subjects for the treatment. 
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The irritating effects of phemerol on the 
udder are indicated by the influence of udder 
infusion upon the milk production and the 
physical character of milk produced by the 
infused quarter. Observations were made on 
30 cows; 10 at the beginning of the lactation 
period, 10 at approximately the middle, and 
10 near the end of lactation. The greatest drop 
in milk production resulted in those cows at 
the start of the lactation since, immediately 
following treatment, five produced 85% less 
milk and five produced 50% less milk. In all 
cases, except two, the milk production re- 
turned to normal within two weeks. The 20 
cows treated near the middle or the latter end 
of lactation experienced a drop of 50% or less 
in milk production. Some cows exhibit a hyper- 
sensitivity to phemerol udder infusion, as de- 
termined by excessive reaction at the time of 
treatment, or marked drop in milk flow, or 
both. To date there is no way of knowing, 
prior to treatment, how any cow will react. It 
is recommended, therefore that infected cows 
be treated near the end of lactation period, 
whenever this is possible and fits into the in- 
fectious mastitis control program of the herd. 


The Effect of Phemerol Treatment Upon the 
Bacteriological Quality of the Milk 


The quality of the milk, as measured by the 
standard plate count, is greatly reduced after 
udder infection as compared to the bacteri- 
ological quality of the milk produced prior to 
infection. Naturally it was desirable to de- 
termine whether the recovery of the cow from 
chronic streptococcic mastitis results in an 
improvement of the quality of milk produced. 
Such observations were made in 25 cows. 


The percentage reduction of bacteria count 
of milk, after treatment and recovery, varied 
from 20 to 99% in the different cows. This is 
a substantial return of milk quality to normal 
after recovery has been effected through treat- 
ment with phemerol. 


Cases with Undesirable Effects 


Cow No. 1t—A68328, Guernsey, three-year- 
old showing slight induration in right rear 
quarter. Milk normal in appearance. Found 
positive for streptococcic mastitis on micro- 
scopic test. Cow had been fresh for three 
months when treated with phemerol. Owner 
stated that two days after treatment udder 
became very hot, swollen and painful and he 
Obtained nothing but what appeared to be 
blood on milking. Eleven days after treatment 
the udder was somewhat swollen. Samples 
from quarters showed R. R. garget, L. F. blood 
serum, R. F. watery milk, L. R. blood serum 
and garget. A composite sample of the above 
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was negative to streptococcus. This cow was 
sent to slaughter. 

Cow No. 2.—V519795, Guernsey, seven years 
of age. Leaky left front teat due to traumatic 
injury a year previously. Moderate induration 
in L. F. and L. R. Cow treated with phemerol. 
Owner stated that on the third day after 
treatment bloody milk was given from the 
L. F. and there was much swelling and inflam- 
mation in R. F., L. R., and R. R. and flakes in 
the milk from these quarters. This condition 
persisted for five days. Seventeen days after 
treatment, milk production was up to about 
two-thirds of normal. A milk sample was 
negative to streptococcus but there was a mass 
in each rear quarter about the size of a large 
orange. These masses definitely contained 
some fibrosis. This cow had been fresh only 
one-and-one-half months when treated. 

Cows Nos. 3 and 4.—585328 and 34A1053, Hol- 
stein, six years and four years of age, respec- 
tively. Physical examination showed udders to 
be normal. Positive for streptococcus on micro- 
scopic test. Treated with phemerol. Milk 
samples were taken 20 days after treatment 
and found to be negative to streptococcic 
mastitis. The owner stated that the milk had 
contained flakes two days after treatment 
which had continued off and on for 10 days. 
At the time milk samples were taken (20 days 
after treatment) the milk appeared normal 
from both cows and their production was 
about two-thirds of normal, but both cows had 
hard swellings, of about the size of a lemon, 
in the R. R. quarters and moderate induration 
in the other quarters. The swellings in the 
R. R. quarters have since decreased in size but 
they are still sufficiently large to be classed as 
marked induration. These cows had been 
fresh for about two months when treated. _ 

Cow No. 5.—Guernsey, five years of age; had 
had two normal previous lactations; freshened 
May 2, 1943, with a caked udder. The owner 
observed blood in the milk from the right rear 
quarter of this cow. Physical examination of 
the udder’ on June 21, 1943, revealed a sym- 
metrical udder but on deep palpation a slight 
induration was noted in the right rear quar- 
ter. The milk produced was normal on strip 
cup examination. Streptococcic mastitis was 
diagnosed by microscopic test. 

July 1, 75cc of phemerol was infused into 
each quarter. Slight swelling of the udder was 
observed and bloody milk was obtained from 
the front quarters for a period of four days 
and from the rear quarters for two weeks. 

Physical examination on July 29 revealed 
marked induration of the right rear quarter 
and slight induration of the left rear quarter. 
A composite milk sample revealed streptococci. 

Because of the marked reaction following 
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treatment and failure to recover no further 
infusions were made. 

Cow No. 6—A seven-year-old, Guernsey, re- 
cently added to the herd by purchase, fresh- 
ened on Feb. 26, 1943, and repeatedly gave 
“gargety” milk. Physical examination June 21 
revealed atrophy of the rear quarters which 
was pronounced in the right rear quarter. 
Marked induration was noted in the right rear 
and slight induration in both left quarters. 
“Gargety” milk was obtained from the right 
rear quarter. Microscopic test of milk sample 
revealed streptococcic mastitis. 

The owner was advised that this cow was 
not a suitable subject for treatment and if 
treated it was unlikely that she would become 
free from the infection. Because of the high 
value of the cow (if cured) the owner insisted 
that she be treated; therefore, 75cc of phem- 
erol were infused into each quarter on July 
1, 1943. 

The milk from all four quarters became 
bloody and so persisted for one week, after 
which the color became normal but flakes 
were present continuously until the examina- 
tion July 29 at which time marked induration 
was noted in both rear quarters. In view of 
these changes, and the persistent drop in pro- 
duction to practically no milk, and the con- 
tinuance of infection as revealed by the micro- 
scopic test the owner decided to sell the cow 
for slaughter. 

Thus of 176 cows treated, the cundition of 
six (3.4%) definitely deteriorated from treat- 
ment. It will be noted, however, that of the 
six cases in which the results of treatment 
were undesirable that one (Cow No. 6) ordi- 
narily would not have been treated and the 
other five all were in the first quarter of the 
lactation period. This emphasizes what has 
been stated in the literature repeatedly, viz. 
that the prognosis is more favorable in cases 
treated late in the lactation period or during 
the “dry” period than it is in recently fresh- 
ened cows and untoward sequels are far less 
likely to develop in the former groups. It also 
again stresses the importance of accurate 
diagnosis and careful selection of cases for 
udder infusion to the success of any program 
for mastitis control. Mastitis control is the 
most profitable service the veterinary profes- 
sion can render the dairy industry but half- 
way measures are of little value. Udder infu- 
sion is a valuable therapeutic measure in mas- 
titis control but the results will inevitably be 
disappointing if cases unsuitable for infusion 
are not rigidly excluded. These unsuitable 
cases include all in which there is marked in- 
duration of udder tissue and, one could almost 
say, all animals in the first two months of the 
lactation period. 
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Summary 

One hundred seventy-one cows with chronic 
streptococcic mastitis having no marked in- 
duration of their udders, were treated by in- 
fusing each quarter with 75cc of 1 to 1000 
aqueous solution of phemerol. Of these, 147 or 
86% were freed of the infection. In most cows 
a transitory thickening (edema) of the mu- 
cous lining of the teat and milk cisterns re- 
sulted and abnormal milk was produced for 
varying periods after treatment. 

Five cows with marked induration of their 
udders were similarly treated but failed to 
recover. These were unsuitable subjects for 
treatment but were infused to ascertain the 
degree of irritation produced in such cases by 
phemerol. 

The greatest decrease in milk flow, as a 
result of the infusion, occurred in cows in the 
early stages of lactation. It is recommended 
that cows be treated near the end of lactation, 
so that microscopic examinations will demon- 
strate recovery or the failure of the treatment 
before the onset of the dry period. 

The standard plate bacteria count of milk 
produced by 25 cows before treatment and 
upon recovery after treatment yielded reduc- 
tions in bacteria count varying from 20 to 
99%. 
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Influence of B Vitamins, Liver and Yeast on 
Induced Necrotic Enteritis in Swine 


Davis, et al., 1940, 1943, have indicated that 
differing nutritional regimens alter the course 
of necrotic enteritis in swine. Nicotinic acid 
was found to decrease the severity of the 
disease (Davis, et al., 1940) and its chief action 
is in the period following the initial attack by 
promoting increased rate of gain (Davis, et al., 
1943). These workers found thiamine and 
pyridoxine ineffective under the experimental 
conditions. ‘ 

This paper reports further work conducted 
between November, 1942, and February, 1944, 
on the nutritional aspects of necrotic enteritis 
in swine induced by feeding cultures of 
Salmonella choleraesuis. 


Experimental 

Three trials (winter 1942, summer 1943, and 
winter 1943) were conducted using a total of 
113 pigs (9 to 12 weeks of age at the begin- 
ning) grouped into 17 lots according to litter, 
sex and weight. Lots 1 to 6 had six animals 
per lot and all other lots had seven animals 
each. The animals were kept in a barn with 


Tas_e I—Basat Rations FOR SWINE 








Lot 6 
per cent 


Lot 5 


per cent 


Lots 1-4 an 7-1 9 


Feed per cent 





Ground yellow corn 
Soybean oil meal 
Tankage 

Alfalfa meal 
Minerals? 

Liver (dry basis) 
Brewer’s yeast 
Delsterol 





1Bonemeal 32.3, ground limestone 32.3, fine salt 32.3, cop- 

peras 2.5, CuSO4.5H20 0.2, MnSOs.2H20 0.1, ZnO 0.1, 
cobaltous acetate 0.1, and KI 0.1; all given in percentages. 
2Units of vitamin D per 100 Ibs. live weight weekly. 


concrete floors and had constant access to 
fresh water. 

The basal rations fed are listed in Table I 
and the supplements in Table II. 

The animals were slop fed, twice daily. The 
dry basal ration was made to a gruel at feed- 
ing time, the liver and other supplements 
added and, after thorough mixing, offered to 
the pigs. The gruel was made with buttermilk 
(one pound dry feed to two pounds butter- 
milk) for lots 1 through 6 (Trial 1), and with 
water for the other lots. 

The animals were weighed as individuals 
and as lots at weekly intervals. 

The culture (to enhance virulence) for 
Trial 1 was injected intraperitoneally into a 
young pig and recovered eight days later. This 
tecovered culture was used to prepare the 
broth culture for feeding. The culture for 
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Trial 2 was similarly prepared. The culture 
for Trial 3 was first injected into one animal 
and then fed to another before the broth cul- 
ture was prepared. 


Results and Discussion 

All animals made normal weight gains dur- 
ing the preliminary period and no visible evi- 
dence of nutritional deficiency developed. 
Each hog exhibited a definite rise in rectal 
temperature from 12 to 48 hours after admin- 
istration of the culture. After the initial rise 
the rectal temperature either remained high 
or fluctuated between high and subnormal 
for seven to 12 days in severe attacks. Diar- 
rhea always occurred during this period, but 
usually abated by the end of 10 days. 

The first trial (winter 1942, lots 1-6) was 
conducted primarily to determine the most 
effective level of nicotinic acid in alleviating 
the disease produced by feeding S. choleraesuis. 
Six lots of six hogs each were used in the 
trial. Levels of 15, 100 and 300mg (lots 2, 3, 4) 
of nicotinic acid per 100 pounds live weight 
daily were fed in comparison to a control lot 
(1) receiving no nicotinic acid. In order to 
check the possible benefit of factors other 
than nicotinic acid, 2% (dry basis) of fresh 
liver (lot 5), and 5% of brewer’s yeast (lot 6) 
in the basal ration were superimposed on 
100mg of nicotinic acid per 100 pounds live 
weight daily. 

Two pigs of lot 1,. two pigs of lot 2, one pig 
of lot 3 and two pigs of lot 6 died of acute 
enteritis between the third and fourth day. 
The organism was reisolated from various 
tissues in each case. 

The weights of the animals for the five 


_ weeks before and the first week after feeding 


the culture, the 10-week experimental period 
(Table IV) and the final four weeks, starting 
one week after the culture was fed (Table IV), 
were treated for analysis of variance using 
Fisher’s Argument f. All lots were reduced to 
four animals by random elimination. No sig- 
nificant differences were evident at either the 
1 or 5% levels for the preliminary feeding 
period or for the first week after feeding 
S. choleraesuis. 


1 Section of Animal Husbandry, Michigan Agr. Exp. Sta. 
? Section of Bacteriology, Michigan Agr. Exp. Sta. 
’ Section of Chemistry, Michigan Agr. Exp. Sta. 
“Published with permission of the director of the Experi- 
ment Station as Journal Article 701 (n.s.). 
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As no significant differences were found in 
weight gains between the various lots during 
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so that other factors could be superimposed 
and studied in the presence of a nutritionally 
high level of this factor. 








































































































































the preliminary period and the first week b 
after the culture was given, the significant A mild reaction to the culture was en- én 
differences at the 1% level for lots 4 and 5 countered in Trial 2 (lots 7-12), and a severe ‘ 
over the controls for the entire experimental reaction resulting in high death losses was (1 
period are probably due to the supplements encountered in Trial 3 (lots 14-19). While re 
fed. The responses of all lots over the control little can be gleaned from these two trials in 
lot (significant at the 5% level) during the regard to nutritional responses to S. chol- 4 
recovery phase of the disease are probably eraesuis infection, certain interesting features é 
due to the supplemental feeding. The high can be brought out. Lo 
Taste I1I—Svupprtements Fep 1n Swine Rations (Per 100 Las, Live Weicut Datty) 
TM. cscsd 2 “ea 5 6 9 10 11&16 12 £14 «15 
Nicotinic acid.......... | 15 100 300 100 100 100 100 100 500 30 30 1 
Thiamine-HC1 ........ mg 10 _ 
ONE arr mg. 10 
Pyridoxine ........+6. mg. 10 10 Wi 
Calcium pantothenate. .mg. 20 20 
P-aminobenzoic acid. ...mg. 10 10 10 10 by 
Choline chloride....... g. 2 2 2 / 
Liver (fresh) .....cccce g. 300 
Liver (H2O ext.)...... g. 4 wh 
—. 3 lot 
*Lots 1 and 7 are control lots receiving no supplement. Lots 1 through 6 winter 1942, lots 7 through 12 summer 1943, os 
and lots 14 through 19 winter 1943. “ 
significance found with lots 4 and 5 (1% level) Lots 7 through 12 showed definite reaction res 
over the controls (lot 1) indicate that 300mg to the drenching with S. choleraesuis by in- § jg ; 
of nicotinic acid and 100mg of nicotinic acid creased rectal temperatures, but the reaction cer 
plus liver are the more effective supplements. lasted for only about four days and weight unk 
From survival data and weight gains, 100mg losses were small in contrast to those of the vali 
of nicotinic acid is not as effective as 100mg other trials. No death losses occurred. Over § pay 
of nicotinic acid plus liver. Yeast and liver the entire period, however, lots 9, 10, 11 and 
rations in the amounts fed would have raised 12 made greater gains than the control lot T 
the nicotinic acid intake to only 150 to 200mg (7). Lots 10 and 12 gained 20 pounds more y 
per 100 pounds live weight daily, according than the control lot over the eight weeks fia 
to the nicotinic acid content of these prod- period and lot 11 gained 50 pounds more than 
ucts as published by Hale, et al. (1942). It the control lot. Thus, it appears that a posi- Lot 
therefore seems likely that some principle or tive response was secured from the alcohol 
principles in addition to nicotinic acid, which insoluble fraction of the water extract of 2 
aids the hog in recovery from S. choleraesuis liver (lot 10) and from 500mg of nicotinic acid : 
infection, is present in liver. The beneficial per 100 pounds live weight daily (lot 12). The ; 
effects of nicotinic acid during the recovery greatest response was secured from the com- — ~—— 
phase are in agreement with the findings of posite of B-vitamins (lot 11). sen, 
Davis, et al. (1943). Because of poor reaction to the culture and TI 
The basal ration contained sufficient nico- the greater weight response secured from the § surv 
tinic acid (Hale, et al.), in view of the find- composite of B-vitamins, the third trial (lots — the 
ings of Hughes (1943), indicating that the 14-19) was conducted to study various mem- § mals 
minimum daily requirement of nicotinic acid bers of the B-complex alone and in combina- It 
for young growing swine, lies between 5 and _ tion, and to study the reaction of greater § S. ci 
10mg per 100 pounds live weight. dosage of a broth culture of S. choleraesuis. § as m 
The very high level of nicotinic acid re- After a 5-week preliminary period, the hogs § cultu 
quired for maximum response may be par-_ were fed 1ml of broth culture per pound body § sulte 
tially due to increased requirement because weight. All hogs had high rectal temperatures § ture 
of disease, but the excessive amounts re- within 48 hours. The first animal died on the § furth 
quired indicate that nicotinic acid plays some fifth day after the culture was fed and by the § throu 
additional role. However, Davis, et al. (1943) ninth day 25 of the 42 animals were dead. § in. A 
conclude that nicotinic acid does not act as Three animals of lot 14, four animals of lot § of lot 
a bacteriostatic or bactericidal agent. 15, five animals of lot 16, three animals of § lot of 
In accord with the findings of the first feed- lot 17, all seven animals of lot 18 and three § broth 
ing trial, 100mg of nicotinic acid per 100 animals of lot 19 died. Thus 59% of the ani- § of th 
pounds live weight were fed daily to lots 9, mals succumbed in the initial attack of the § infect 
10, 11, 16, 17, and 19 as an intermediate level disease. The death losses were not correlated § &xplai 
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with treatment, unless it is assumed that the 
vitamin supplements and liver were more 
beneficial to the bacteria than to the experi- 
mental animals. This would not be in accord 
with Trial 1 or the findings of Davis, et al. 
(1940, 1943). This third trial indicates that 
regardless of the nutritional regimen, hogs 


TaBLe III—Scuepute or S. CHOLERAESUIS Curture 
ADMINISTRATION 








Age of culture 
24 hr. 


Lot No’s 
1-6 40 ml. per pig 


to 40 Ibs., 30. ml. 
7-12 40-55 Ibs., 40 ml. 
55 Ibs., 50 ml. 


1 ml. per Ib.body wt. mixed in feed 


Amount given How given 





mixed in feed 
drench 24 hr. 


14-19 48 hr. 





will die of a necrotic type of enteritis caused 
by feeding large doses of S. choleraesuis. 

All the lots in this third trial made some- 
what better weight gains than the control 
lot (14), which received 30mg of nicotinic acid 
per 100 pounds live weight daily, during the 
preliminary period of 34 days. Lots 15, 16, 17, 
18 and 19 gained 35, 29, 14, 3 and 23 pounds, 
respectively, more than the control lot. This 
is in accord with the findings of others that 
certain members of the B-vitamins, known or 
unknown, enhance the growth promoting 
value of supposedly adequate rations (Fair- 
banks, et al., 1944, Miller, et al., 1943, Rasmus- 


Taste 1V—DirFerENCE BETWEEN THE MEANS TO BE 
SIGNIFICANT AT THE Five AND ONE PER Cent LeEveELsS 








Final Period 


Dif. 
between 
means for 


Entire Period 


Dif. 
between 
means for between 
significance means significance 
5% level 23.8 14.3 5% level 11.2 
1% level 32.9 ae 1% level 15.5 





Actual 
dif. 


Actual 
dif 


between 











sen, et al., 1942, Hogan and McRoberts, 1940). 

The gain per animal in the animals that 
survived was greater in lots 15 and 16 than in 
the control lot; however, the surviving ani- 
mals were too few for adequate comparison. 


It is of interest to note that drenching with. 


S. choleraesuis apparently is not as harmful 
as mixing the culture in the feed. When the 
culture was fed (Trials 1 and 3) deaths re- 
sulted which was not the case when the cul- 
ture was given as a drench (Trial 2). This is 
further indicated in a lot of hogs carried 
through on ration 14 but not considered here- 
in. A culture recovered from one of the hogs 
of lot 18 was given by stomach tube to this 
lot of 8 hogs at the rate of 1ml of a 48-hour 
broth culture per pound of body weight. None 
of the animals died and the duration of the 
infection was short. The reason cannot be 
explained at this time. It is possible that the 
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slop protects the organism against the bac- 
terial effect of the hydrochloric acid in the 
stomach. 

Summary 

Necrotic enteritis of hogs was produced by 
administering S. choleraesuis. A more severe 
reaction was secured when the culture was 
mixed in the feed than when given as a 
drench. Difference in virulence of the culture 
could have been responsible for the difference 
in reaction, but this seems unlikely. 

Many hogs died from the initial attack of 
the disease regardless of the nutritional regi- 
men but, during the recovery period, nicotinic 
acid and some principle or principles present 
in liver, but not in sufficient quantities in 
yeast, are of benefit by promoting increased 
weight gains and decreasing the length of the 
recovery period. 

A composite of known B-vitamins may give 
a better response than nicotinic acid alone in 
the recovery phase of the disease. 
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S THE last of this series of memories, 

sage observations and nothing much in 
particular is written, I want to thank the 
writers of many kind letters. They have 
evinced their interest and appreciation in 
such a manner that I feel amply repaid for 
the effort expended in jotting them down. 

In my short span of a little over half a 
century, I have seen the rise of our profes- 
sion to its present status. Methods of practice 
have. changed considerably. We do not notice 
these from year to year, but only in retro- 
spect. 

For example, witness the history of milk 
fever. Before udder inflation was discovered 
almost by accident, perhaps 98% of the cases 
died. With inflation nearly 95% were saved. 
First of all, it was potassium iodide solution; 
then oxygen, and finally just common air, 
such as is used by Fourth of July orators and 
candidates for public office. Then came the 
administration of strychnine, then atropine, 
then lobeline and, finally, sterile ethereal 
camphorated oil. These saved a few of the 
more complicated cases. Finally, a new era 
opened up with the introduction of calcium 
gluconate and dextrose. Many cases of eclamp- 
sia, obscure ailments of the grass tetany type, 
and the acetonemia group were miraculously 
cured. I remember breathing a sigh of relief 
when wax dilators were first suggested to hold 
the air in the udder. This prevented much 
trouble from teat strictures and mastitis when 
bandages and tape had to be wound around 
the teat. But it is much better not to inflate 
the udder at all. 

As I look back over my career as a practi- 
tioner in one location for 33 years, I think 
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milk fever cases have been my best “builder- 
upper.” As one good client expressed it: 

“Doc, every time I sit down to milk that 
cow I think of you. I never figgered she hadda 
chance.” 

And so, as I have repeated so often, we are 
judged by the final results of the case whether 
we are at fault or not. , 

New Drugs Prove Useful 

In the field of infection the sulfa drugs show 
great promise, but they must be used with 
caution. New vermifuges, vitamins, biologics 
and other essentials are enlarging the scope 
of therapeutics for all species of animals. 

Only in digestive disorders, particularly in 
the horse, have we made slow progress and, 
in my sad experience, no specific has yet been 
found for various types of equine impactions. 
Of course, lentin, Lang’s solution, Reeks’ cap- 
sules, gastric lavage and various laxatives 
have helped, but the death rate is still high. 
Much of this may be due to the delay in our 
being called. I have suggested to more than 
one client that he send to Montgomery Ward 





The “Autobiography of a Veterinary 
Practitioner,” which has appeared 
in these pages for the past three 
years, is concluded with this install- 
ment. There have been many re- 
quests that the series be republished 
as a book. However, the limited sup- 
ply of paper, at present, renders this 
inadvisable. 

The book would comprise approxi- 
mately 250 pages and could be sup- 
plied at about $2.00 per copy. If 
those desiring copies will so indicate 
now, publication of the book will be 
given consideration when the paper 
supply is again normal. 








for an entirely new set of intestines. On the 
whole, bovine therapy has moved along with 
the other lines of successful treatment so that 
ailments of cattle do not give us the trouble 
they once did. 

Instead of getting all “messed up” with sev- 
eral gallons of aqueous solution to be admin- 
istered to an atonic rumen, I merely give 
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lentin and gluconate as in milk fever. A ru- 
minatoric capsule and perhaps several Reeks’ 
capsules are given orally and a laxative pow- 
der left for the owner to give in any way he 
can. We often suggest an electuary, but that 
is up to him. \ 

Biologics, also, have given wonderful results 
in such stubborn ailments as infectious dysen- 
tery, lung fever and in the prevention of many 
more serious maladies, notably, sleeping sick- 
ness in horses. 

Forty years ago a farmer’s income for an 
entire years’ labor could be wiped out in a 
few days by the appearance of hog cholera. 
When anti-hog cholera serum was first intro- 
duced in 1908 I was a junior at Ohio State and 
we did not then appreciate its value or its 
possibilities. Due to many “breaks” on ac- 
count of not using enough serum, the pathway 
of many practitioners was a rocky one, as they 
can well remember to this day. It took a few 
years to convince the average swine raiser 
that vaccination was really a safeguard and 
would prevent the disease when properly per- 
formed. 

Speaking of penicillin I remember, when a 
small child, of running into the house with a 
badly cut foot. My Scotch-Irish grandmother 
first stopped the bleeding with cotton, then 
she picked out the oldest, moldiest pieces of 
bread in the “crock” and made a bread-and- 
milk poultice. This she carefully bound over 
the lesion, as she told me it would be‘all right 
in a few days. 


Liquidating Tuberculosis 


To lapse into personal memories again, my 
mother died when I was eight years of age. 
I can still remember the beautiful October 
day when I was led into her bedroom. She 
had been taught never to cry, and with a wan 
smile she said goodbye. She never touched me, 
for she believed her trouble was “catching.” 
An hour later she was dead. The cause, I was 
told afterwards, was “consumption.” 

It will be seen I had a special interest in 
the disease, and fate cast me among some of 
the worst tuberculous cattle herds in the 
northwest. While I always felt sorry to have 
to condemn a number of cows out of a dairy 
or range herd, it made me feel that I was 
doing my small share in eradicating the 
disease. 

In 1910, of 3000 cattle that I tested in one 
district, over 800 reacted and were slaughtered. 
Contrast this with our latest county area test 
in 1942, when only two reactors were found 
in the more than 3,000 animals tested. This 
shows the extent to which our profession has 
brought bovine tuberculosis under control. 
The same story may be told of glanders and 
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dourine. In 1910 I mallein tested around 300 
horses for a construction outfit and had to 
shoot over 60 reactors. I have not seen a case 
of glanders for over 15 years. 


Decline of Equine Practice . 

About 1912, autos and trucks began to ap- 
pear. They were crude at first, but they moved 
and that was what the public wanted. During 
World War I, or from 1914 to 1918, motor- 
powered vehicles increased with astonishing 
rapidity and a new era began in agriculture. 
As stated before in these articles, I saw the 
change from total horse power on the farm 
to almost total mechanized power in less than 
two decades. Perhaps our next era will be in 
the air where some think a lot of our economic 
policies are at the present time. 


Rise of Small Animal Work 

After World War I, or about 1920, elaborate 
small animal hospitals were built and the 
business boomed. Animal pets seemed to take 
a new place in our way of life and were given 
more scientific attention. The raising of fur- 
bearing animals developed from a fad to a 
large and stable industry and the prevention 
and treatment of their diseases occupy many 
of our profession. Poultry has assumed great 
importance. 


Changes Due to World War I 

It is almost impossible for us who went 
through the stirring days of 1914-18 to de- 
scribe the changes that took place during and 
immediately after that great conflict. What 
seemed essential in 1910 was forgotten by 1920, 
and something approaching a revolution in 
habits, customs and thinking occurred. And 
such changes occur every few years. 

Perhaps it is these periodic innovations in 
national and global affairs that shape the 
destiny of all mankind. War stimulates the 
progress of everything of military usefulness 
and now many of these, such as the radio, the 
airplane and “movies” are transformed into 
everyday necessities. What the next 10 or 15 


, years will bring only the rash will venture to 


predict. 
Importance of a Location 
With over 2200 veterinarians in our armed 
services and with about 600 new graduates 
each year, when peace comes, there will be a 
great demand for locations for practice. Noth- 
ing our national association can do, it seems 
to me, would be of as much value to the pro- 
fession as to make a survey of all desirable 
locations and to have them properly described. 
Think of the time, expense and trouble the 
seeker after a new location could be saved if 
he were able to see at a glance the exact situ- 
ation at a certain place. It would prevent 
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having too many competent practitioners 
going to one location, while none went to an- 
other equally desirable place. In the first in- 
stance cutthroat competition would result 
while in the latter, the stock owners would 
bé compelled to do their own “doctoring” or 
trust to the local “handyman.” Nothing breeds 
quackery, confusion and a lack of public con- 
fidence in our profession as much as these 
two unfortunate situations, both of which 
result in poor veterinary service. 

A good location is paramount in even mod- 
erate success and a little missionary work 
carried on all the time helps immensely. By 
this I mean work with your client. Put your- 
self in his place. Treat him fair and square. 
Nowadays, I am not censured when I lose a 
case. The neighbors think of the many I have 
saved, and take an occasional loss as a matter 
of course. But it was not always so. It required 
time to convince them that I did the best I 
could for all cases and that in the long run 
it paid to call me. 

Moderation in living means good health and 
happiness, as a rule. For years, if I was out late 
last night, I “hit the hay” early tonight. 
When I hear of someone who has died from 
overwork, I wonder if too much liquor, too 
much food, too much poker and too much 
“hellin’” around was not the real cause. 

In order to be at one’s best and have a 
pleasant disposition, one must be healthy. To 
be otherwise, is merely to drive business away. 
The public does not care a whoop how bad 
you feel. When I am occasionally sick, as with 
a little touch of flu or a bad cold, my clients 
think it a good joke. I have always been so 
healthy they do not even sympathize with me 
when I am ill. 

Practice is such an individualistic line of 
work that it would be difficult for me to work 
in harmony with another person, as inde- 
pendent as I am. There are partnersMips that 
succeed, but they are the exception and not 
the rule. For these reasons I think a partner- 
ship is not the best tie-up in the world for 
the average veterinarian, although indisput- 
ably it has advantages in some eases. 


A Third of a Century 
It has been said the first hundred years are 
the hardest. If this is true on the basis of the 
past 35 years I should negotiate the next 65 
years without too much difficulty; then I am 
told the worst is past. Perhaps a brief reca- 
pitulation of my 35 years since graduation may 
not be out of place. I am sure many of my 
readers about my own age can go along with 
me down the passing years. 
1909-1913. When I was graduated in June, 
1999, my intellectual powers had reached a 
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pinnacle, and they have been steadily de- 
clining ever since. The first small puncture 
of one’s inflated egoism occurs when one takes 
the first state board examination. The next 
deflation takes place when one is called out 
to see a valuable horse with apparently “a 
little touch of kidney trouble,” as the owner 
explains it. Quite a number of neighbors have 
gathered in to see the “young doc” perform, 
and the latter tries to remember all the things 
he has “larnt” in college. He attempts to take 
the pulse, but the patient rudely swings its 
head around in a corner anc scrapes all the 
splinters off. a rough board in our expert’s 
wrist. When he tries to auscultate the flank 
for peristaltic sounds, the owner warns him 
“the hoss is a leetle touchy.” He finds the 
owner is a truthful man when his head is 
rammed into a corner, and three of the on- 
lookers jump in and pry the victim out. The 
most approved treatments are administered 
but the patient grows better no faster. 

“Better draw his water, young feller,” sug- 
gests Grandpappy, who admits he has cured 
thousands of “sick hosses” without a single 
loss. Our hero hesitates, as the patient thrashes 
around, using both hindlegs at once. Then a 
relenting Providence saves our expert’s hide 
by causing the animal to urinate a small 
amount. The tension has ceased. Grandpappy 
nods his head approvingly. To make a long 
story much shorter, our patient begins to 
bloat; then he breaks out into a cold sweat; 
his eyes grow glassy, and he begins to reel 
around. As the hired man sadly seeks a soft 
place in the back forty to dig a large hole, 
our young practitioner has learned his first 
lesson. If he is friendly and sociable, the older 
men will feel sorry for him, and try to boost 
for him. If he is “uppity” and acts smart, he 
will soon be moving to another location. 
Mother Experience is a good teacher, but she 
uses no gloves in her course of instruction. 
Good advice is: 

Be patient if your job is small 
And your rewards are few 
Remember that the mighty oak 

Was once a nut like you. 

1914-1918. Although the World War I began 
in August, 1914, and our country did not get 
into the fracas until April 6, 1917, the whole 
period was one of great livestock prosperity, 
with land values going to ridiculous figures. 

1919-1923. Post-war readjustments saw 4 
great deflation in values and prosperity. A 
farmer who was worth $50,000 in 1919 found 
himself twenty degrees below zero in 1921. 
Long-haired reformers and dreamers said 
“Another war like this is impossible.” We sank 
our Navy and set the dogs on our Army. 
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de- 1924-1929. A period of prosperity, with money 
ture plentiful and chances of investments never 
akes better. It was a sucker’s holiday. 
next 1930-1934. The well known and sadly re- 
out membered “depression,” which is the modern 
pa, term for an old fashioned panic. A 1928 mil- 
vner lionaire felt so low in 1930 he could wear a 
1ave high hat and walk under a snake without 
orm, knocking it off. When a client would tender 
ings us a five dollar bill our hands trembled like 
take a pointer pup with chorea. 
$ its 1935-1939. Slow recovery from the depression 
the and we entered the slot machine age. Storm 
ert’s clouds rising over Europe presaged bad 
lank weather ahead, but our nation basked in the 
him fool’s paradise of “it can’t happen to us.” We 
the even sent more metal scrap and missionaries 
d is to the Japs. We thought that Hitler was a 
on- long, long distance away. 
The 1940-1944. These years are too vivid to re- 
ered count, especially since Pearl Harbor, December 
7, 1941. Thus we have covered the 35 years of 
sug- our experience in practice. 
ured The Future 
ingle The future of our profession looks bright to 
shes me. Our status in the professional world has 
- > been raised greatly by outstanding research, 
hide investigation and disease control. With a new 
small world coming into being after this conflict; 
appy with animal diseases being carried from one 
long country to another by airplane; with the live- 
» to stock depleted in many parts of our war-torn 
veat; globe and with increased demands for general 
reel veterinary services, veterinarians should pros- 
Soft per in the coming years. 
a Of course, as usual, thousands will graduate 
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and hundreds will succeed. A few will rise to 
the heights. Years*will come in rapid succes- 
sion, and the young man or woman at noon- 
tide today will be in the twilight tomorrow. 
It would be interesting for me to come back 
from heaven and. spend a few days on earth 
a hundred years from now. 


The Fade-Out 

I have often speculated on what disease or 
accident will take me out of this interesting 
world. I am not afraid of any cerebral dis- 
turbance, for my brain is just as good as new, 
having never been used much. Perhaps, a 
client will step in some day and pay an old, 
old bill, and the shock will be too much for 
my delicate constitution. 

This subject reminds me of the time one of 
our old pioneers, George Pickett, was in the 
hospital, and. an Elks’ sick committee, com- 
posed of Brothers Jim Caine and Claus Peter- 
son visited him. 

“And how is George today?” inquired Jim. 

“Oh, he’s convalescing now,” returned a 
new nurse. 

The Brother Elks hesitated and held a 
whispered consultation. Then Jim spoke: 

“All right, Miss, we’ll just wait out here till 
he gits through.” 

However, death is painless, and one sinks 
into eternal slumber like a tired child going 
to sleep. Yes, life is‘a passing parade, and we 
are here for such a little while we should try 
to enjoy its brief moment with the philosophy 
of 

“It, too, shall pass away.” 
(The End) 
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Clinical Reports 


Pseudarthrosis in a Dog 

A three-year-old, pointer bitch was pre- 
sented for examination and treatment No- 
vember 22, 1943. 

Five weeks previously the dog had been hit 
by a mowing machine which almost com- 
pletely severed the left front leg at the distal 
% of the radius and ulna. The foot hung only 
by skin and the flexor tendons on the poste- 
rior portion of the leg. The fracture was neg- 
lected and no permanent splint was applied 
until the skin wound had completely healed. 
The leg was then placed in a plaster cast for 
two weeks. When the cast was removed the 
bones had not healed but a “false joint” had 
formed. 

There was marked enlargement at the point 





Although an enlargement was present, the dog walked 
normally 

of the break and the foot could be freely 
rotated as if a true ball and socket joint were 
present. However, the dog had no control over 
the movement of the joint. She could walk 
and showed no evidence of pain when full 
weight was placed on the limb. She did not 
favor the limb, but the foot flopped awkwardly 
as the leg was brought forward in walking. 
When standing the leg bowed backward and 
outward 

On fluoroscopic examination, it was found 
that no calcification had taken place but a 
large callus infiltrated with fibrous connective 
tissue enclosed the broken ends of the bones 
and held them together. This formed a flexible 
hinge between the bones and accounted for 
its movability. 

An operation was advised and performed as 
follows: 

The operative area was cleaned; shaved, and 
properly disinfected. Local anesthesia of 2% 
procaine solution was used by infiltrating the 
tissue. Strict aseptic technic was employed 
throughout the operation. A liberal longitudi- 
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nal incision was made over the joint on the ar 
antero-lateral surface of the leg. The ends of tic 
the bones were isolated by blunt dissection § °! 
and the excess fibrous tissue and callus was tu: 
cut away after separating the tendons car:- ex 
fully, and making sure no major blood vessels ca 
or nerves would be cut. The ends of the bone 
were scraped with the scalpel and a fresh ‘ 
healing surface was left. The bones were set ) 
carefully and yucca board splints applied. 
Every other day the splints were removed and C 
the skin wound treated. At the end of one 16- 
week a plaster cast was applied and left in for 
place for three weeks. in | 
When the cast was removed the bones hid A 
healed but a marked enlargement was st'll feti 
present at the point of the injury. The dog sacl 
could walk normally. tain 
R. M. GRANDFIELD T 
Manhattan. Kansas exte 
a Mk Ee thre 
Death in a Colt from a Fall were 
April 30, 1944, a bay standard-bred year- § “on 
ling colt was presented for treatment with the B 95 
history that it had been found unable to rise Ano 
after falling over a 15-foot cliff. of tl 
There was complete paralysis of the poste- the | 
rior part of the body but the colt had entire the 1 
control of the front half of its body. When ™ ‘he 
offered food the animal ate readily. poste 
The colt was placed in slings one hour the @ “lent 
first day and an hour longer each succeeding Ma 
day. Supportive treatment consisted of 250cc § USE ° 
of calcium gluconate ‘the first day and 500cc § U2SuU 
dextrose daily. The evening of May 2 the colt A 
appeared alert and ate two pounds of a mix- right 
ture of equal parts of bran, oats, and corn laters 
chop. 245 ix 
The colt was found dead the next morning § ™UCO! 
Post-mortem examination revealed: Edema of § 4 sim 
the pectoral region extending up over the wall. 
shoulder to the withers and down the back § SUffici 
All the muscles of the body appeared blanched calf, é 
and anemic; especially those of the loin andj lightly 
rump. Fracture of the seventh, eighth, and With : 
ninth ribs at about the middle of the thoracic § ¥ Ss 
wall with formation of a heavy callus, and a moved 
localized area of pleuritis and adhesion of the} Dail 
lungs to the pleura at the site of the fracture. area 1 
Other than stasis of the large intestines. rec- J “ami 
tum and bladder, the abdominal viscera ap-§ “@5 1 
peared normal. A large hemotoma lay be- operat: 
tween the peritoneum and a fracture of the were 1 
ilio-sacral juncture. The left wing of the ilium the oy 
and left lateral process of the seventh lumbar Metra 
vertebra were broken into several pieces. The ‘om tl 
sacro-iliac, ilio-lumbar, and ligaments of the contin 
lumbar vertebre were torn loose from their Y@S co 
attachments as were the tendons of attach- An o 
ment of the gluteal, biceps femoris, semi- age 
0 








membranosus, semitendinosus, psoas, illiacus 
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and quadratus lumborum muscles. Examina- 
tion of the spinal canal revealed a severing 
of the spinal cord at the lumbo-sacral junc- 
ture and a watery-like softening of the cord 
extending from the mid-lumbar region to the 
caudal end. 
ROBERT C. REED 
Stockton, Kans. 


PC: FB -F 

Bilateral Episiotomy in the Cow 

On the afternoon of March 21, 1944, a small 
16-month-old, Hereford heifer was presented 
for treatment with a history of having been 
in labor for approximately 20 hours. 

A vaginal examination revealed a large 
fetus in anterior presentation, in the dorso- 
sacral position. The right forelimb was re- 
tained in the uterus. 

The fetus was repelled. The flexed limb was 
extended and the forelegs were brought out 
through the birth canal. Obstetrical chains 
were then attached to the forelimbs and trac- 
tion was applied. Further mutation was re- 
quired to bring the head into proper position. 
Another chain was looped around the neck 
of the fetus and, with slow steady traction on 
the chains, the forelegs were brought through 
the vulva. The large head of the fetus entered 
the anterior portion of the vagina but the 
posterior part of the vagina was not suffi- 
ciently dilated to allow passage of the head. 

Manual efforts to dilate the vulva and the 
use of additional] traction on the fetus were 
unsuccessful in attempts to dislodge the calf. 

A lateral incision was made through the 
right lateral wall of the vagina, extending 
laterally approximately three inches and about 
2% inches in depth, through the mucosa, sub- 
mucosa and muscular layers of the vagina. 
A similar incision was made through the left 
wall. This allowed the vulva to be dilated 
sufficiently to permit easy extraction of the 
calf, after which the incisions were sprinkled 
lightly with sulfanilamide powder and closed 
with five interrupted sutures. The placenta 
was so firmly attached that it was not re- 
moved at the time. 

Daily treatment consisted of washing the 
area with clean water and applying sulfa- 
nilamide powder to the wounds. The placenta 
was removed manually two days after the 
operation. The following day the stitches 
were removed. Healing occurred rapidly in 
the operative area, however, a slight pyo- 
metra continued until the cow was re'eased 
from the hospital 10 days later. The cow then 
continued to improve until, apparently, she 
was completely recovered. 

An operation similar to this is common in 
human obstetrics and, according to the re- 
sults obtained here, it may be indicated in 
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veterinary obstetrical work more often than 
it has been used heretofore. Advantages of 
episiotomy in the cow are: 

1. It speeds the delivery of the calf and 
thus increases the chance for a live calf. 

2. It brings relief to the cow from straining 
and it facilitates labor. 

3. It prevents uncontrolled tearing of the 
perineum. 

4. There is a definite saving of time and 
labor to the veterinarian. 


: CHARLES B. SCHWAB 
Morrowville, Kans. 


Cow Impaled on an Angle Iron 


Fence Post 

I was called late one evening (July 27th) 
by a man who said he had a cow with a stake 
in her a couple of inches. Visualizing a wound 
of the axilla or groin I told him to leave the 
animal alone and not attempt to remove the 
stake and that I would come immediately. 

Arriving at the farm I found the animal, 
a small grade holstein, on a grass plot about 
400 yards from the 
house. The family and 
many neighbors were 
congregated about her. 
Following the tele- 
phone call, a general 
agreement had been 
reached that the cow 
should be killed and, 
on arrival, I was re- 
quested to carry out 
the verdict. It was easy 
to persuade the owner 
that he didn’t need a 
veterinarian to kill his 
cow and since I was 
there, we had better, 
at least, make an at- 
tempt to save her. 

The cow had been 
“staked out” on this 
grass plot during the 
day, tethered with a 
chain about 30 feet 
long to an angle iron 
fence post driven into 
the ground. When the 
owner went to bring 
the cow in for the 
night, he found her 
standing over the stake 
which extended up into 
the abdomen and try 
as he would, he was 
unable to get her off 
it. She had turned and 
twisted about until a 


Bere : 


Fig. 1. This angle iron 
stake was imbedded in 
the abdomen from the 
top to the white line—a 
distance of 252 inches 
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jagged star-shaped wound had been torn in 
the skin and abdominal wall fully six inches 
in its greatest diameter. A loop of intestine as 
large as a man’s head hung out through the 
opening. The owner couldn’t remember how 
far the stake extended above the ground and 
I couldn’t determine how far it entered the 
abdomen. The cow’s back was humped up and 
she wasn’t standing fairly on the front feet 
but up on her toes. I assumed this position 
was due to an effort of the animal to hold 
herself up off the stake. 

Even with the help of the owner and three 
or four of the neighbors, I was unable to re- 
lease the cow. So a hack saw was obtained 
and with much effort and by the light of such 
flashlight and lanterns as the neighborhood 
could supply, the angle iron was sawed 
through about two inches below the belly. 
Immediately the end of the iron dropped 
down several inches, the hump went out of 
the animal’s back and she stood squarely 





Fig. 2. The cow on the day the abdominal bandage 
was removed 

upon her front feet. Even then I didn’t sus- 

pect the real cause for the unnatural position 

she had assumed when standing over the 

stake. 

A large canvas was wrapped around the ani- 
mal’s body to protect the viscera that had 
escaped through the wound and she was led 
to a nearby, old, unused barn that was hastily 
wired for electricity. Here with comparatively 
good light, well rotted manure for an operat- 
ing table and walls and ceiling, festooned with 
cobwebs she was cast and an examination 
made. The stake was withdrawn easily and I 
was astonished to find it had penetrated the 
abdomen clear to the muscles of the back and 
had actually been pushing up the back before 
it was cut. More surprising still, with the ex- 
ception of a tear two inches long in the 
abomasum and a similar rent in the gall blad- 
der, no injury to the abdominal viscera could 
be detected. From appearance, not more than 
a quart of blood had been lost. The animal 
was in good condition. It would take a better 
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knowledge of anatomy than I possess to en- 
able one to drive a bludgeon of this size two 
feet into a cow without doing 10 times the 
damage that I found in this one. 

The small tears in the stomach and bile 
cyst were sutured easily as the ragged tear in 
the abdominal wall allowed plenty of room to 
work with both hands inside the cavity. The 
viscera were replaced and a wick for drainage 
put in for about eighteen inches—as far a: 
I could follow the track of the invading body 





Fig. 3. The cow two weeks after the injury 
The wick, the wound and all surrounding parts 
were smeared with a paste made of water and 
ground up tablets of sulfamerazine, the only 
sulfa drug I had with me. The wound in the 
skin and abdomen wall was difficult to suture 
because of several jagged triangular flaps that 
didn’t fit together any too well. 

An abdominal bandage was put on and left 
undisturbed for six days (Fig. 2). The cow 
ate 24 hours later and when the bandage was 
removed on the sixth day, was producing as 
much milk as before the injury—two gallons 
daily. The drain also was removed on the sixth 
day and showed no evidence of pus anywhere. 
The cow appeared as well as if nothing had 
happened and the wound in the skin and 
belly wall was healing rapidly. As this is writ- 
ten a month later, the animal shows no evi- 
dence of her experience except a small scar 
at the site of the skin wound. 

Nothing is known as to how the injury oc- 
curred. The owner speculates that the cow 
may have been attacked by a dog and reared 
up to get away; coming down with nearly her 
whole weight on top of the stake, subsequent 
struggling caused the jagged tears. The stake 
was bent somewhat, near the ground, show- 
ing that she must have struck it with great 
force. In fact but for this bend, the cow would 
not have been able to reach the ground with 
her front feet. 


. W. PaTTon 
East Lansing, Mich. edt ila 
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Hydrometra in a Toggenburg Doe“ 


History 

The subject was a registered Toggenburg 
doe about seven years old, a heavy producer, 
who kidded normally in March, 1943. Milking 
was discontinued on this doe in December, 
1943 in preparation for her kidding in Febru- 
ary, 1944. Some time after she was bred her 
abdomen was noticeably enlarged and the 
owner thought she was going to have twins. 
After becoming quite distended the swelling 
suddenly disappeared, but following this the 
swelling reappeared. This took place twice be- 
fore the doe was received at the Veterinary 
Department for diagnosis, at which time she 
was noticeably enlarged. The enlargement was 
particularly noticeable in the flank region on 
both sides. 

Procedure 
It was decided to perform an exploratory 





Fig. 1. The posterior part of a Toggenburg doe with 
the uterus removed through an incision in the left flank. 
(l) the ovaries, (2) right horn of uterus, (3) left horn 
of uterus 
laparotomy to determine the cause of the en- 
largement. Chloral hydrate was given intra- 
venously very slowly in the correct dosage; 
however, after the injection was completed, 
and immediately after the incision was made 
in the abdominal wall, the goat died from 
tespiratory failure. After the death of the goat 
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the incision was enlarged, and the uterus was 
removed through the opening, as shown in 
Fig. 1. The thin walled uterus contained 14 
liters of a clear yellowish fluid. 

That the pressure exerted by the 14 liters 
of fluid, plus the effect of the chloral hydrate, 
caused respiratory failure is a possible ex- 
planation of the goat’s death. It is just as 
well that the goat died from the anesthetic, 
since she was no longer of any value. 

A. J. DURANT 
O. S. CRISLER 
Columbia, Mo. 
: Cs y 4 


Outbreak of Pneumonia in Calves 

In midwinter an outbreak of pneumonia 
occurred in 19 Guernsey calves, which were 
kept in a combination maternity and calf 
barn that was damp and cold. The calves were 
confined in three different pens according to 
age as follows: five-calves under six weeks, 
eight calves two to five months and six calves 
six months of age or older. The only ill calves 
were the eight in the two to five months age 
group. Three calves had died in the preced- 
ing week or ten days. 

The temperatures of the sick calves ranged 
between 104 and 106° F. with the exception of 
one, the temperature of which was 103.3° F. 
Diarrhea and also a pronounced inspiratory 
dyspnea accompanied by occasional coughing 
was present in all except the calf with the 
temperature of 103.3° F. This animal showed 
no respiratory distress but did reveal an in- 
creased vesicular murmur on auscultation. 
The other calves on auscultation revealed 
moist and sibilant rales throughout both 
jungs. In addition one calf had extensive sub- 
cutaneous emphysema around the throat, 
shoulders and sides. 

All 19 calves were given 100cc each of 
citrated dam’s blood intramuscularly and on 
the following day the temperatures had 
dropped approximately 1° F. in the affected 
animals. 

The administration of sulfapyridine to seven 


_ Of the sick calves was then begun. The dosage 


was 6gm per day per 100 pounds of body 
weight divided into three doses. 

The temperature of the 8th calf had dropped 
from 103.3 to 102° F. and the animal was given 
no further treatment. 

Within five days all calves had returned to 
normal with the exception of the calf show- 
ing subcutaneous emphysema which died, sud- 
denly, three days after medication was started. 

A post-mortem examination of this calf re- 
vealed congestion of the anterior lobes of the 
lungs and an extensive interstitial emphysema. 


W. B. BoucHErR 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Book Reviews 


Laboratory Methods of the United 
States Army. Edited by James Stevens Sim- 
mons, B.S., M.D., Ph.D., D.P.H., Sc.D. Brigadier 
General U. S. Army; Chief of the Preventive 
Medicine Service, Office of the Surgeon General; 
Lecturer, Department of Preventive Medicine, 
John Hopkins University Medical School; Lec- 
turer in Public Health, Yale University, School 
of Medicine; Professorial Lecturer in Preventive 
Medicine, George Washington University Medi- 
cal School, etc., and Cleon J. Gentzkow, M.D., 
Ph.D., Colonel, Medical Corps, U. S. Army, Com- 
manding Officer Deshon General Hospital, for- 
merly Chief of the Division of Chemistry and 
Physics, The Army Medical School. Fifth edi- 
tion; fabricoid, semi-flexible binding; 111 illus- 
trations (including 8 color plates); 823 pages. 
Approved by the Surgeon General, U. S. Army. 
Published by Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia, 1944. 
Price $7.50. 

The present edition of Laboratory Methods 
of the U. S. Army, like the first edition, was 
prepared to meet a wartime need for a man- 
ual describing practical methods for use in 
the medical and sanitary laboratories of the 
Army. The first edition was written during 
World War I in the Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. Three editions followed, each larger than 
the preceding. The present war necessitated 
an enormous expansion of the Army’s labora- 
tory service and created an unusual need for 
reference works dealing with laboratory 
technic. 

The work is more comprehensive than the 
title indicates since, in addition to laboratory 
methods, general discussions are given of 
nearly all subjects. For example, urine analy- 
Sis is accompanied by a discussion of kidney 
function; the section on examination of gas- 
tric and duodenal fluid includes a general 
discussion of the secretion and functions of 
each; the discussion of bacteriological exami- 
nations is amplified by a general discussion 
of each of the pathogenic types of organisms, 
etc. . 

The work comprises 11 parts or divisions, 
viz.: clinical pathology, chemistry, mycology, 
bacteriology, rickettsiae and filterable viruses, 
protozoology, helminthology, entomology, pa- 
thology, special veterinary laboratory methods 
and statistical methods. The same subjects 
are discussed in more than one division of the 
work, e.g., the physical characteristics, spe- 
cific gravity, acidity, total solids, fat, ash 
nitrogen, casein, albumen, lactose, added 
water, preservatives, etc., of milk and other 
dairy products are discussed under chemistry 
and the bacteriological examination in the 
bacteriology division. 

Part X, Special Veterinary Laboratory Meth- 
ods by Col. Raymond Randall, V.C., is limited 
to laboratory methods for the detection or 
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identification of diseases of animals. The dis- 
cussion of most diseases of animals, which are 
communicable to man, occurs in other por- 
tions of the book. Colonel Randall is author 
also of the section which discusses the lab- 
oratory examination of milk and other dairy 
products, meat and meat products. 

There are several world maps included in 
the illustrations depicting the distribution of 
various diseases to which members of the 
armed forces may be exposed. Disease organ- 
isms, including stained specimens of the vari- 
ous stages of protozoa and a long list oi 
vectors are depicted in nearly a hundred illus- 
trations. 

The work can be unqualifiedly recommended 
as a laboratory guide. It will prove useful t 
veterinarians who do some laboratory work 
in connection with their practices. Although 
it pertains principally to the diseases, para- 
sitisms and poisonings of man, because of th: 
information it gives of what can and cannot 
be accomplished by laboratory examinations, 
it will interest those who depend upon com- 
mercial laboratories for all laboratory assist- 


ance. 
, J & 


¥ 
Laffy of the Navy Salvage Divers. By Iris 
Vinton with drawings by Addison Burbank. 159 
pages; illustrated in colors. Published by Dodd, 
Mead & Company, New York, 1944. Price $2.25. 


The story of Laffy is the story of a real dog 
in real adventures with an outstanding group 
of men. 

Laffy, named for the USS Lafayette (the 
rechistened Normandie), is the mascot of the 
Navy Training School (Salvage) located on 
Pier 88, North River, New York City. This is 
the only school of its kind in the world—the 
only school where divers are trained to bring 
up ships from the bottom of the sea, to clear 
harbors, to salvage wrecks of ships, docks or 
sea gear. 

Laffy is a lively fox terrior that strayed on 
to the Pier and stayed to become the beloved 
companion of the salvage divers. He knows 
every nook and cranny of the Pier, from the 
Patch Room to the Diving Tank. Whenever 
he likes, he goes over to the Diving Float, 
where he watches the sailors and officers of 
the Navy learning to dive and work on salvage 
problems. He was in on the beginning of the 
raising of the Normandie and was there at 
the Pier to see her towed away to drydock. 
Laffy provides plenty of interest and unpre- 
dictable humor to the salvage divers on the 
Pier. ; 
Incidentally, or possibly that may have been 
the main objective, much interesting informa- 
tion about the Navy Training School (Sal- 
vage), the work of the salvage divers and of 
the sailors themselves is given. 





